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BASTERTV 

WOIJLD 

■UHillA’S  ACUIKVKMKNTil 

taY  rejecting  American  aid  rather  than  feel  herself 
l^limitcd  in  the  freedom  of  her  sovereignty.  Burma  has 
entered  the  second  phase  in  independence — that  of 
being  strong  enough  to  implement  her  own  pattern  of  foreign 
At  the  first  glance,  it  may  look  as  if  the  first  phase, 
ganely  that  of  bringing  peace,  prosperity  and  an  e^ient 
iltoinistration  to' the  country  has  not  yet  been  accom¬ 
plished.  But  it  must  not  be^^foigptten  that,  while  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  still  tom  by*^  civil  strife  and  its  econo- 
W  uid  administrative  machinery  are  by  no  means  satis- 
nciory.  the  achievements  which  the  Burmese  Government 
lire  able  to  show  on  the  credit  side  are  truly  remarkable 
lilter  the  disastrous  afflictions  of  the  war,  tte  demoralisa- 
lon  and  near-anarchy  prevailing  under  the  Japanese  oocu- 
{•timi.  after  the  wild  struggle  for  power  which  culminated  in 
!«  wave  of  assassinations  following  the  British  withdrawal, 
ud  after  suffering  under  widespread  and  bitter  multiple 
il^ilions  for  several  years.  Burma  has  now  emerged  as  an 
i^|x)rtant  state  with  a  rapidly  consolidating  authority  not 
^y  internally  but  also  in  her  foreign  policy.  While  it  is  true 
|at  the  writ  of  the  Burmese  Government  does  not  run  in  all 
^s  of  the  country,  it  does  so  in  a  much  higher  d^ree 
on  say  that  of  the  French  or  the  Vietnamese  in  Indo- 
|kina,  and  there  is  constant  proof  of  increasing  strength  on 
|e  part  of  the  Rangoon  administration.  This  growing 
IjRtrol  has  to  be  considered  as  a  particularly  high  achieve- 
■ent  if  one  lecalls  that  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  Ran- 
|K)n  was  practically  the  only  territory  under  Government 
(|Dtrol  and  that  comnHinications  and  other  public  services 
acre  thrown  into  chaos.  In  1949.  for  instance,  only  IS  per 
•nt  of  the  land  taxes  could  be  collected,  the  revenue  from 
Ae  government  rice  monopoly  bad  shrunk  to  catastrophic- 
small  amounts  and  the  nationalised  river  transport 
and  the  teak  industry  were  running  at  heavy  losses.  The 
|i9||htened  peasantry  fled  to  the  town  from  a  countryside 
imged  by  civil  war  and  law  and  order  threaten^  to 
collapse  altogether. 

Yet,  from  this  chaos  U  Nu  gradually,  and  under  the 
matest  difficulties,  succeeded  in  resuscitating  an  adminis- 
IWion  which,  by  its  serious  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 

rions  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  the  spiritual  honesty 
Premier  Nu.  manages  to  run  a  governmental  machinery 
|hich  consolidates  ai^  enforces  the  Government’s  autho- 
Ity  at  least  outside  rebel-held  territory.  Thus  a  sound 
lisis  has  been  created  for  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  and 
im  Government  is  now  able  to  deal  with  the  disturbing 
iements  much  more  effectively.  While  disorder  is  still 
pklespread.  it  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  to  constitute 
serious  danger  to  the  Government’s  authority. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  other  impcvtant 
Iroblems  which,  up  to  now.  have  not  been  scdved  satisfac¬ 


torily.  The  relations  with  tlie  minorities,  for  instance,  still 
remain  an  obstacle  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  if  a 
strong  and  united  Union  nationhood  is  to  be  created.  Ran¬ 
goon  has  been  realising  this  for  a  long  time,  and  fairly 
extensive  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  Karens  and 
to  other  peoples  within  the  Union  but.  partly  due  to  the 
intransigent  attitude  of  some  minority  Rulers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  partly  because  the  unsettM  affairs  within  the 
state  are  bound  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  mistrust 
which  only  time  can  heal  and  which  is  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing.  there  is  still  some  tension  between  some  of  the 
minorities  and  the  Burmese  majority. 

The  economic  situation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
article  on  page  32  in  this  issue,  also  remains  diflScuh  though 
showing  signs  slow  improvement.  The  rejection  of 
badly  needed  American  assistance  will  not  help  matters  in 
this  respect,  but  the  disadvantages  are  compensated  by  the 
political  {vestige  gained  through  the  Union’s  Arm  sta^  in 
this  affair. 

Considering  all  these  difficulties,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  {vesent  situation  in  Burma  is  no  mean  achievement,  it 
has  certainly  enabled  the  Union  to  take  its  rightful  {ilace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Buddhism  is  often,  quite  mistakenly,  called  a  ”  soft 
religion.”  one  which  saps  national  resistance  and  makes  a 
country  easy  {xey  for  invaders.  Although  Burma  is  a 
Buddhist  country,  and  led  by  a  devout  BuMhist.  there  is 
nothing  soft  in  htf  |X>licy  internally  or  externally.  She  has. 
with  great  dignity,  tried  to  settle  the  {voblem  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang  forces  within  her  to'ritory  by  all  the  peaceful 
means  at  her  dis{X)sal  but,  failing  her  a()i)eaJ8.  she  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  flght  them  into  surrender  as  d^^bed  in  an  article 
in  this  issue  (page  13).  The  particular  tvand  of  Burmese 
foreign  {wlicy  consists  just  of  this  mixture  of  visible  desire 
for  (leace.  strength  of  {xiipose  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
obvious  advantages  if  they  could  be  expiected  to  limit  the 
country’s  freedom  of  action  or  threaten  to  enstrange  it  from 
the  pattern  formed  within  its  geographical  oiWt.  The 
foreign  [K>licy  of  the  Union  of  Burma  has  thus  quite  ob¬ 
viously  {voved  that,  to  modon  Asia,  independence  counts 
first,  peace  second  and  {>ro6|3erity  third.  This  means  that 
while  peace  and  better  living  conditions  are  most  desirable, 
they  must,  if  necessary,  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
absolute  inde{)endeDce  and  sovereignty. 

Burma’s  foreign  {x^icy  has  been  guided  by  a  strong 
desire  to  create  a  firm  South-East  Asian  front  against  the 
continuation  or  the  revival  of  domination  by  any  outside 
(x>wer  and  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  all 
the  big  {XTwers.  With  Britain  she  has  the  most  cordial 
relationship,  with  India  she  has  only  recently,  during 
Pandit  Nehru’s  meeting  with  U  Nu.  i)roved  to  be  on  excep¬ 
tionally  good  terms,  and  with  Peking  she  was  able  to  build 
up  a  good  neighbour  {x>licy.  As  far  as  the  US  is  concerned. 
Burma’s  refusal  to  accept  dollar  aid  should,  in  fact,  only  ^ 
strengthen  the  friendly  connections  on  a  basis  of  com{>lete  ~ 
equality  between  the  two  countries. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies  M.P, 


IT  was  indeed  fascinating  to  hear  cheer  after  cheer  from 
the  Labour  benches  as  the  Prime  Minister  opened  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Debate.  The  Opposition  were  loud  in 
their  applause  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  indicated  that  he 
wanted  a  Big  Power  meeting  with  guarantees  for  Russia  and 
Germany  but  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  viewing  the 
gigantic  nationalist  movements  in  Asia  as  the  major  turning 
point  in  mid-twentieth  century  history,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
quest  for  a  truce  in  Korea  now  was  a  welcome  indication  of 
a  change  of  attitude  in  the  Government’s  Asian  foreign 
policy.  As  Members  poured  out  of  the  Chamber  into  the 
Lobbies  the  general  opinion  was  that  this  speech  was  one 
of  the  greatest  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  war.  He  proclaimed  the  right 
of  the  British  Government  to  speak  “  frankly  and  plainly  ” 
to  America  and  in  speeches  delivered  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  it  was  obvious  that  many  Members  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  methods  used  in  the  negotiations  at  Pan- 
munjom.  This  was  a  speech  that  was  not  culled  from  the 
books,  but  one  delivered  from  the  rich  store  of  a  long  and 
active  lifetime’s  experience  in  world  events. 

Of  course,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  criticism  and 
no  doubt  the  rather  hasty  advice  given  by  the  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  to  France  on  how  to  deal  with  her  problem  in  Indo- 
China  will  be  cynically  appraised  in  that  country. 
Nevertheless,  this  broad  and  colourful  speech  set  the  tone 
for  one  of  the  best  and  most  creative  Foreign  Affairs  De¬ 
bates  that  we  have  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
many  years. 

Labour  Back  Benchers  gave  their  leader,  Mr.  Attlee, 
a  great  ovation  after  his  constructive  and  thoughtful  speech. 
Mr.  Attlee  fek  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  American 
Constitution  was  that  it  was  framed  for  an  isolationist 
country  and  therefore  was  in  a  way  not  suited  to  a  United 
States  which  today  has  become  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world.  Quietly  he  pointed  out  how  President  Eisenhower 
could  make  a  speech  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles, 
could  make  another  on  exactly  the  same  subject  and  yet 
strike  a  note  indicating  a  different  policy.  Mr.  Attlee  be¬ 
lieved  that  we  find  in  America  one  policy  being  urged  by 
the  Treasury,  another  by  the  Pentagon,  and  yet  another  by 
the  State  Department.  Probably  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  has  thus  left  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  anti- 
Americanism.  Those  of  us  who  know  Mr.  Attlee  are 
aware  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

It  is  often  forgotten  in  the  United  States  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  must  take  into  account,  when  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  Far  East,  the  voice  of  India. 
Continuously  Indian  opinion  criticises  American  de¬ 
neutralisation  of  Formosa  and  the  presence  of  Chinese 


Nationalist  troops  on  the  Burmese  frontier.  Members  oi 
both  sides  of  the  House  showed  that  they  were  fully  awaii 
of  the  sacrifices  that  America  had  made,  both  in  blood  an 
treasure  in  Korea.  But  like  Mr,  Attlee,  many  wen 
troubled  by  the  interminable  haggling  at  Panmunjom  an 
thus  it  was  that  he  made  a  severe  criticism  of  the  America 
China  Lobby. 

From  this  Debate  it  could  be  seen  that  the  BritisI 
House  of  Commons  did  not  accept  as  a  whole  the  theoi) 
that  the  Nationalist  Movements  in  Asia  were  all  Soviti 
inspired.  Thus  the  Prime  Minister  said: 


“  1  ought  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion — 1  am  venturing  It 
olTer  my  opinion — the  sudden  advance  of  elements  of  the  Via 
Minh  forces,  or  their  foraging  parties,  towards  the  Siamett 
frontier  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  Soviet- 
inspired  move  inconsistent  with  the  new  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  This  may  unhappily  prove  to  be  the  case,  but 
also  it  might  well  have  arisen  from  local  circumstances  and 
impulses,  and  from  plans  made  many  months  ago  and  now. 
perhaps,  reversed.  We  should  at  least  not  be  over  hasty  ii 
drawing  a  conclusion  in  an  adverse  sense.” 


Loud  applause  greeted  Mr.  Attlee’s  outspoken  state 
ments  on  his  view  of  China.  He  believed  that  China  was 
no  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  He  thought  she 
would  wear  her  Communism  with  a  difference,  and  he  was 
certain  that  as  soon  as  aggression  was  halted,  China  miut 
take  her  rightful  place  on  the  Security  Council.  When 
China  was  first  put  on  the  Security  Council, 


“  she  was  the  rather  ramshackle  Power  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  ton 
with  dissension,  yet  she  was  put  in  a  position  on  the  Security 
Council.  But  now,  under  a  different  Government,  she  seem 
to  be  evolving  as  a  pretty  effective  Power.  She  is  entitled  to 
be  one  of  the  Big  Five  and  1  do  not  think  that  her^plaa 
should  be  denied  to  her.” 


Mr.  Crossman  (Labour — Coventry)  believed  that 
Britain  should  base  her  Foreign  Policy  in  Asia  on  two 
Attlee  principles,  namely  the  liberation  of  democratk 
India  and  the  recognition  of  China  under  her  new  regime 
and  added  that  if  we  accept  a  Chinese  Revolution  then  w( 
must  accept  the  Indo-Chinese  Revolution. 

Very  little  was  said  during  the  two  days  Debate  about 
our  Trade  problems  with  China  and  yet  if  we  are  unable 
to  penetrate  American  markets  and  at  the  same  time  be  cut 
off  from  the  possibilities  of  the  China  Trade,  our  economy 
will  be  injured  and  our  standards  of  life  considerably 
lowered.  Many  hard  things  may  have  been  said  during  this 
Debate  but  i  sincerely  believe  that  this  strong  breeze  o 
criticism  on  America’s  Far  Eastern  policy  will  ultimately 
lead  to  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  Anglo 
American  political  cooperation. 

This  may  be  Europe’s  last  chance  of  discovering  i 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  peoples  of  China  and  French  Indo 
China.  We  cannot  afford  to  fail. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

I  By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington ) 


I  A  S  spring  came  to  this  stately  capital,  and  filled  its  long 
K  /m.  avenues  and  boulevards  with  cherry  and  dogwood 
n  blossoms,  the  talk  in  the  Embassies  and  Grecian- 
columned  government  buildings  turned  anxiously  about  a 
remote  and  all  but  unknown  land — the  kingdom  of  Laos, 
into  which  Viet  Minh  troops  were  erupting. 

If  the  average  American  found  this  new  war  too  dis¬ 
tant  and  unreal  to  engage  his  interest  and  attention,  this 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case  at  the  Pentagon,  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House.  Many  Pentagon  strate¬ 
gists  have  always  maintained  that  the  original  Korean  truce 
o^tiations  were  begun  two  years  ago  mainly  in  order  to 
rescue  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  armies  from  an 
awkward  military  situation,  and  give  them  the  breathing 
space  in  which  to  regroup  and  supply  their  battered  batta¬ 
lions.  To  these  strategists  the  fighting  in  Laos  seemed  a 
clear  indication  that  the  post-Stalin  “  peace  offensive  ”  was 
a  repetition  of  the  same  manoeuvre  on  a  larger  scale. 
While  beguiling  the  West  at  Panmunjom,  the  Communists. 
the.se  experts  averred,  were  moving  towards  the  conquest 
of  all  South  Asia,  beginning  with  Laos  and  proceeding  to 
Siam.  Malaya  and  Burma. 

The  State  Department  found  itself  afflicted  even  more 
sharply  with  its  long-standing  French  dilemma.  For  many 
months  the  French  and  Arab  desks  at  the  EXepartment  have 
been  engaged  in  a  cold  war  over  North  African  policy,  with 
the  changing  fortunes  of  battle  being  clearly  reflected  in 
the  vacillations  of  American  policy.  For  many  months, 
also,  the  Department  has  been  pressing  the  French  to  put 
more  substance  into  the  *'  independence  ”  of  Viet  Nam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  With  a  “free  Laos”  government 
being  set  up  by  the  Communists,  and  the  King  of  Cam¬ 
bodia  threatening  to  open  negotiations  with  them  unless  his 
country  was  granted  independence,  the  French  were  being 
stubborn  even  about  putting  the  matter  before  the  United 
Nations,  lest  it  open  the  way  to  freedom  for  the  nations  of 
Indo-China.  When  he  took  office.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
was  talking  in  terms  of  “  bringing  in  the  Old  World  to  re¬ 
dress  the  balance  of  the  New  ” — i.e.,  backing  the  French 
in  Asia  in  order  to  induce  them  to  be  less  stubborn  about 
German  rearmament  in  Europe.  Now,  the  more  the  United 
States  backed  the  French,  the  more  it  seemed  likely  to 
spread  the  flames  of  Indo-Chinese  rebellion. 

The  White  House  had  occasion  for  gloom  as  well.  The 
men  about  the  President,  and  perhaps  even  Eisenhower 
himself,  had  looked  for  a  softening  of  Communist  policy 
(for  which  they  were  already  claiming  full  credit)  to  re¬ 
dound  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  Administration.  As  every¬ 
one  had  predicted,  they  were  finding  that  the  only  place 
they  could  make  really  substantial  slashes  in  the  budget 
were  in  military  expenditures  and  aid  to  overseas  nations. 


Banking  upon  the  Soviet  “  peace  blitz.”  they  were  prepared 
to  take  the  considerable  risk  of  recommending  very  sub¬ 
stantial  budget  cuts.  Now.  in  the  face  of  the  widening  of 
the  war  in  Asia,  they  would  find  it  harder  to  justify  their 
policies. 

The  unhappiest  people  of  all  were  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress.  They  had  hoped  somehow  to 
combine  anti-Communism  with  sweeping  reductions  in 
spending  and  taxation.  The  “  psychological  warfare  ” 
with  which  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  began  suited  them  down 
to  the  ground,  because  it  gave  them  high  hopes  that  costless 
victories  over  Communism  could  be  won  by  issuing  ringing 
manifestos  and  scattering  leaflets.  Now  they  faced  the 
prospect  of  pouring  further  billions  into  the  Asian  gulf. 
Most  serious  of  all.  to  politicians,  was  the  dread  prospect 
that  American  soldiers  (here,  for  some  reason  which 
psychologists  enjoy  debating,  always  called  “  our  boys  ”) 
might  have  to  fight  in  the  far-off  jungles  of  Laos. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  economy  bloc  in  Con¬ 
gress  will  succeed  in  slashing  foreign  economic  aid  to  the 
bone,  although  Asia  is  likely  to  fare  better  than  Europe. 
Even  in  Asia,  however,  the  emphasis  will  increasingly  be 
upon  military  aid  rather  than  economic  development. 
S^retary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  has  already  said  that 
technical  aid  of  the  “  Point  Four  ”  type  can  be  done  better 
by  private  companies  and  foundations  than  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  although  he  concedes  that  some  programmes  already 
under  way  must  be  continued  rather  than  cut  off  abruptly, 
in  the  interests  of  the  over-all  objectives  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

A  powerful  friend  of  Asia,  who  has  recently  returned 
to  the  United  States  will  certainly  have  much  to  say  on 
this  subject  in  the  coming  months.  Chester  Bowles  has 
been  much  more  than  the  American  Ambassador  to  India 
— he  has  been  a  key  figure  in  helping  to  give  the  Five-Year 
plan  for  development  of  the  Indian  economy  form  and  sub¬ 
stance.  He  has  always  emphasised  the  sort  of  help  which 
goes  direct  to  the  villages  where  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Indian  people  live— tube  wells  for  more  water,  better 
farming  methods  and  implements,  self-help  to  give  the 
villagers  a  better  life. 

So  deep  is  the  impression  that  Bowles  has  made  in 
India  that  the  Eisenhower  Administration  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  on  the  foundations  of  Indo-American  co¬ 
operation  which  he  has  laid.  The  new  Ambassador. 
George  Allen,  a  career  diplomat,  has  already  spoken  in  this 
sense.  And  Bowles  will  be  busy  in  America,  with  articles, 
speeches  and  radio  broadcasts,  bringing  the  lessons  of  his 
experience  and  his  recommendations  for  the  future  to  the 
people. 
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ASIAN 

SURVEY 


Burmese  troops  have  continued  their 
operations  against  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
troops  in  north  east  Burma,  and  have 
achieved  some  successes.  Relief  measures 
for  the  victims  of  Kuomintang  atrocities 
in  the  Shan  States  have  been  put  into 
operation.  These  victims  seem,  in  fact,  to 
be  refugees  ousted  from  their  home  areas 
by  marauding  Nationalist  troops. 

Chuui 

Local  elections  have  begun  in  a  small 
way  in  the  North  East  of  China.  To 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  method  of 
voting,  mock  elections  were  held  at  the 
beginning  of  May  in  different  areas  all 
over  the  country,  and  elections  committees 
have  been  established  in  many  cities  and 
provinces.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
organize  a  widespread  study  among  the 
people  of  the  election  law,  and  an  electoral 
guide  compiled  by  the  Central  Electoral 
Committee  has  been  circulated  to  all  elec¬ 
tions  committees. 

A  campaign  has  been  .started  by  the 

North  West  Administrative  Committee 
against  bureaucracy  in  various  Govern¬ 
ment  organisations.  Not  enough  care  was 
being  taken,  according  to  the  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  with  the  quality  of 
the  work;  inefficiency  resulted  because 
there  was  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 

important  and  unimportant  jobs;  and  not 

enough  attention  was  being  paid  to  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  people. 

Under  a  reciprocal  trade  and  payments 
agreement  recently  signed  in  Peking,  East 
(iermany  will  supply  electrical  and  scien¬ 
tific  equipment,  machinery  and  chemicals 

in  exchange  for  agricultural  produce,  in¬ 
cluding  grain,  soya  beans,  oils  and  fats  and 
mineral  products  from  China.  This  new 
agreement  greatly  extends  the  volume  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries  over  that 
carried  on  last  year. 


In  Labour  Day  speeches,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Chen 
Cheng,  openly  courted  the  workers  on  the 
mainland  of  China.  Chiang  Kai-shek  pro¬ 


mised  that  the  Nationalists  would  definitely 
launch  an  attack  on  the  mainland,  after 
which,  he  said,  he  would  restore  the 
workers  to  freedom.  Chen  Cheng  pro¬ 
mised  that  the  Nationalists  when  they  had 
recovered  the  mainland,  would  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  the  workers. 

Japan 

After  negotiations  between  Japanese  and 
American  officials  it  has  become  clear  that 
if  Japan  is  to  receive  mutual  aid  from  the 
US  she  must  increase  the  strength  of  the 
National  Security  Corps.  This  force, 
although  technically  a  police  force,  is  in 
fact  a  small  army  equipped  with  light 
tanks  and  infantry  weapons.  The  old 
Yoshida  Cabinet  was  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  security  force,  but  it  also 
recognized  the  urgent  need  of  American 

aid. 

The  results  of  the  Japanese  elections 
were  such  that  it  was  impossible  lo 
nominate  a  candidate  jointly  from  the  left 
wing  and  right  wing  .Socialist  parties  for 
the  Premiership.  The  .Secretary-General 
of  the  Right  Wing  Socialist  Party  has  said 
that  they  were  still  waiting  for  the  initia¬ 
tive  to  come  from  the  Left  Wing  Socialists 
before  they  could  discuss  a  combination  of 

the  two  parties.  However,  a  meeting  of 
the  right  wing  members  of  the  Diet 

agreed  not  to  wait  indefinitely  for  an 
approach  from  the  left  but  to  go  ahead  in 
an  effort  to  secure  agreement. 


United  States  policy  in  the  Far  East  has 

come  in  for  much  criticism  recently  and 
there  has  been  some  support  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  forces  of  the  Viet  Minh  in 
Indo-China.  Dr.  Sunarjo,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  affairs  section  of  Parliament, 
reiterated  that  Indonesia  must  pursue  an 

independent  foreign  policy,  but  that  she 
must  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
other,  especially  Asian  and  Arab  countries. 


Because  of  the  worsening  economic 
situation,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Koirala.  has  called  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
popular  government  which  would  co¬ 
operate  more  closely  with  India.  The 
former  Premier  stressed  that  Nepal  had 


nothing  in  common  with  either  of  the  bit 
power  blocs,  and  by  assuming  closer  tie 
with  India,  Nepal's  neutrality  in  foreign 
affairs  woqjd  be  assured. 


The  sentencing  to  death  of  Maulam 
Abul  Ala  Maududi,  head  of  the  Jamaat-i 
Islami,  because  of  the  part  he  played  in 
the  anti-Ahmadiyya  agitation  in  the 
Punjab  created  a  stir  recently.  I  here 
were  demonstrations  in  various  parts  ol 
the  country  and  a  great  many  shops  wen 
closed  in  Karachi  in  protest  when  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  announced.  A  large  number  ol 
telegrams  were  received  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Prime  Minister  askinf 
them  to  intervene. 

The  Times  of  Karachi,  formerly  tht 
Evening  Times,  whose  editor  recently  haJ 
the  charges  of  sedition  against  him  set 
aside,  made  its  first  appearance  on  Ma\ 
4th,  having  previously  received  a  message 
from  Mohammed  Ali,  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  freedom  of  expression. 
He  believed,  he  said,  that  free  and  frank 
discussion  would  help  in  the  fundamental! 
of  national  life. 

Philippines 

Ihe  Hukbalahaps  (Communist-domin¬ 
ated  liberation  movement)  are  increasini 
their  activities.  Recently  they  have 
attacked  Ciovernment  forces  only  40  mila 
north  of  Manila,  the  capital,  where  they 
claimed  a  victory.  Authorities  in  Manili 

admitted  that  Government  troops  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  124  sorties  against  the  insurgenti 


During  the  Viet  Minh  push  into  Laot, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Siam,  Phibul  Song- 
gram  ordered  the  Thai  forces  to  engage 

with  any  troops  which  crossed  the  frontier. 
All  leave  for  the  armed  forces  was  can¬ 
celled,  and  areas  were  prepared  for  tht 
reception  of  refugees  from  Laos. 

It  was  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
terrorists  from  Malaya  had  crossed  the 
border  into  Siam  where  they  had  en¬ 
camped.  Police  forces  in  Siam  were  un¬ 
able  to  take  effective  action  against  them 
because  of  the  threat  at  that  time  of  a 
possible  invasion  from  Laos. 


Feet  and  Measurements 

A  MAN  of  the  .State  of  Cheng  wished  to  go  to  market  to  buy  some  slippers.  He  took  careful 
measurement  of  his  feet  and  set  off. 

After  having  arrived  there  and  being  shown  many  types  of  shoes  he  suddenly  said,  “  I  have 
taken  the  measure  of  my  feet  but  f  have  left  the  record  at  home." 

Hurriedly  he  went  back  and  found  what  he  sought;  but  when  he  regained  the  market  the  whole 
stock  had  been  sold.  A  bystander,  to  whom  he  confided  his  trouble,  said  he  was  surprised  the  man 
had  not  tried  on  the  shoes  in  the  first  place.  “No!”  said  the  first  man.  “1  have  much  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  measurements  than  I  have  in  myself.” 

An  old  Chinese  Parable  translated  hy  Pham  Van  Kv  ' 
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COUNTERING 

ASIA’S  MILITARY  REVOLUTION 

By  Andrew  Roth 


IL  President  Eisenhower  appeared  to  greet  the  Sino- 
Soviet  peace  moves  over  Korea  with  somewhat  more 
friendliness  than  his  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
it  was  at  least  partly  because  he  is  also  General  Eisenhower 
as  well  as  President.  Any  sustained  relaxation  of  military 
pressure  in  Korea  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  what  appears  to 
be  his  most  firmly-held  objective  in  the  military  sphere. 

For  the  last  six  months  President  Eisenhower  has  been 

searching  for  a  plan  to  counter-balance  the  Communist 
success  in  channelling  the  Asian  Revolution  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  new  military  power  for  Asian  Communists.  The 
military  aspect  of  the  Asian  Revolution  has  had  two  tre¬ 
mendous  results  which  have  remade  the  international 
balance  of  power.  The  first  has  been  the  rapid  trans¬ 
formation  of  Communist  China  to  near  military  parity  with 

the  United  States.  The  second  has  been  the  virtual  seces¬ 
sion  of  quasi-neutralist  India  and  Pakistan  from  the 
Western  military  camp.  The  third  important  military  factor 
in  Asia — Japan — still  remains  in  the  tolance. 

For  many  months  Western  strategists,  and  particularly 

Antericans,  have  been  troubled  and  infuriated  by  the  un¬ 
equal  situation  which  has  evolved  on  the  periphery  of  Asia. 
The  leading  Western  p>owers  have  been  strained  severely 
both  in  production  and  manpower  to  maintain  their  end 

I  of  the  struggles  in  Korea,  Indo-China  and  Malaya  against 

the  Asian  Cxjmmunists  of  North  Korea,  China,  Indo¬ 
china  and  Malaya.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union’s 
armed  forces  have  been  completely  uncommitted,  its  only 
substantial  contribution  being  in  the  form  of  planes  and 
other  armaments  and  an  unknown  number  of  I^viet  mili¬ 
tary  instructors  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  extent  of  President  Eisenhower’s  irritation  with 

this  situation  can  be  guessed  from  an  examination  of  the 
Asian  “  order  of  battle  ”  which  President  Eisenhower  must 
ponder.  In  Korea,  the  chief  Asian  battlefield,  there  are 
some  2,000,000  men  locked  in  a  stalemate.  On  the  Com¬ 
munist  Fide  there  are  about  1,000,000  men:  800,000 
Chinese  and  200,000  North  Koreans,  according  to  Ameri¬ 
can  military  intelligence  estimates,  with  another  200,000 
Chinese  in  reserve  in  Manchuria. 

Opposing  this  the  US-UN  forces  have  some  700,000 
men  on  the  ground.  South  Korean  troops  (ROKs)  total 
425,000  men,  organised  in  14  divisions.  The  US  has  seven 
divisions  (about  250,0(X)  men);  the  British  Commonwealth 
has  a  division  (25,000  with  its  “  tail  ”);  the  Turks,  Siamese, 
Filipinos  and  other  UN  detachments  make  up  another 
10,0(X).  Another  250,000  (mainly  American)  are 
accounted  for  in  the  US-UN  air  and  naval  forces. 

The  disturbing  fact  for  American  strategists,  is  that 
the  Chinese,  with  Soviet  support,  have  been  able  to  rotate 


and  increase  their  forces  in  Korea  while  steadily  improving 
their  equipment.  Thus,  the  Chinese-North  Korean 
ground  forces  increased,  according  to  American  intelligence 
estimates,  from  600,000  in  July,  1951,  to  900.000  in  May. 
1952,  to  the  estimated  1,000,(XX)  in  January,  1953.  Be¬ 
tween  July,  1951,  and  May,  1952,  it  was  estimated  that  their 
armour  doubled  and  stocks  of  ammunition  were  built  up 
steadily,  despite  the  persistent  attacks  of  US-UN  bombers 
against  North  Korean  lines  of  communication.  US-UN 
artillery  can  probably  fire  five  to  ten  times  as  great  a 
volume  of  shells  as  the  Communist  side  (except  in  mortars 
and  light  artillery)  but,  as  recent  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tions  have  disclosed,  US  factories  are  not  producing  as 
many  shells  as  field  commanders  sometimes  like  to  fire. 
The  volume  fired,  despite  this  rationing,  is  indicated  by 
the  report  that  one  division  fired  $35  million  worth  of  shells 
in  a  fortnight  without  advancing  a  foot. 

The  US-UN  forces  have  had  almost  undisputed  naval 
superiority  until  now,  because  the  Chinese  have  not  been 

supplied  with  submarines  by  the  Soviets-or,  if  so,  have 
not  put  them  into  operation.  The  situation  is  not  nearly  so 

one-sided  in  the  air.  Even  last  May,  when  the  Chinese  were 
estimated  to  have  700  MIG- 15s,  this  was  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  modern  jet-fighters  that  the  Americans  had. 

The  MIG- 15s  are  considered  to  be  faster  and  more 

manoeuvrable  than  the  F-86s,  the  US  equivalent:  but  the 

American  plane’s  guns  (radar-controlled)  are  considered 
superior  to  the  Soviet  plane’s  gyroscopically-controlled 
guns.  US  pilots,  with  their  World  War  1 1  experiences,  have 
a  considerable  tactical  advantage  over  the  Chinese  pilots 
who  have  to  buy  their  combat  experience  the  dear  way.  De¬ 
spite  this,  British  intelligence  considers  American  asser¬ 
tions  of  seven  Communist  losses  to  every  one  on  the  US-UN 
side  to  be  “  claims  ”  rather  than  certainties.  If  these  claims 
are  accurate  it  would  make  more  impressive  the  rate*  at 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  are  being  supplied  with 
Soviet  jets.  American  sources  estimate  that  the  Chinese 
air-force  numbers  almost  3,000  aircraft,  including  1,500 
jets.  Thus,  according  to  US  estimates,  the  Chinese  have 
doubled  the  number  of  MIG- 15s  in  less  than  a  year,  despite 
heavy  losses.  In  addition,  they  now  have  about  l(X)  new 
Soviet  lL-28  jet-bombers  which  the  New  Yorlt  Times  mili¬ 
tary  expe:1.  Hanson  Baldwin,  describes  as  “  too  fast  to  be 
intercepted  except  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  range 
enough  to  reach  any  points  in  Japan  and  Korea.”  Against 
this  the  US-UN  forces  have  between  2,5(X)  and  3,(XX)  air¬ 
craft,  both  land-based  and  naval.  Of  these  about  1,000 
are  jets,  and  only  three  or  four  are  jet  bombers.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  US-UN  forces  has  been  their  ability, 
through  advanced  airbases  and  the  availability  of  four  or 
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five  aircraft  carriers,  to  make  substantial  inroads  into  the 
air  over  North  Korea,  although  this  is  diminishing.  The 
inability  of  the  Chinese  air  force  to  maintain  advance  bases 
has  made  it  a  minor  factor  over  the  battle  zone  or  South 
Korean  rear  areas  until  now. 

When  President  Eisenhower  made  his  post-election 
visit  to  Korea,  he  was  piesumably  told  by  attack-minded 
General  J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  then  in  command,  that  an  advance 
to  the  narrow  “  waist  ”  of  Korea  was  feasible.  But,  since 
his  inauguration,  he  appears  to  have  listened  more  to  the 
sober  analyses  of  General  Omar  Bradley,  who  deprecates 
the  American  tendency  to  impatience.  General  Bradley 
fears  that  an  “  all-out  ”  attempt  to  win  a  victory  in  Korea 
-  including  presumably  the  bombing  of  Manchurian  bases 
— might  ignite  World  War  ill  which  could  be  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  the  present  conflict  in  Korea  and  for  which, 
pioreover,  the  US  is  far  from  ready.  According  to  “  leaks  ” 
from  “  secret  ”  hearings  before  the  US  Senate’s  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  General  Bradley  is  uncertain  whether 
atomic  bombs  or  atomic  artillery  would  be  effective  against 
the  deep-dug  positions  of  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans. 
To  take  these  lines,  now  15-20  miles  in  depth,  might  mean 
losses  rivalling  the  worst  bloodlettings  of  World  War  I  such 
as  Paschendaele.  In  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  10,  one  Senator  under¬ 
stood  him  to  say  that  twice  the  number  of  troops  now 
available  would  be  needed  to  make  an  offensive  possible. 
The  doubling  of  the  US  effort  would  require  some  features 
of  full  mobilisation.  This  would  be  very  unpopular  with 
the  forces  who  elected  Eisenhower  partly  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  find  a  cheap  solution  to  American  problems 
abroad  and  bring  down  the  burden  of  taxation. 

President  Eisenhower  has  shown  a  striking  tendency 
to  adopt  the  sober  estimates  of  General  Bradley  against  the 
impatient  advice"  of  the  Van  Fleet-Wedemeyer-MacArthur 
school  of  American  military  leaders  who  have  kept  up  a 
constant  bombardment  of  advice  which,  in  sum,  means  risk¬ 
ing  an  invasion  of  mainland  China  and  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  American  armament  production  just 
manages  to  keep  Korea  supplied  with  shells  and  does  not 
provide  enough  jet  fighters  to  equal  the  Chinese  jet  air 
force,  much  less  the  Soviet  air  force,  estimated  at  20,000 
planes.  President  Eisenhower,  faced  with  a  demand  for  a 
blockade  of  China  from  this  “  all-out  ”  school  and  the  bulk 
of  senior  admirals,  has  settled  for  a  tightening  up  of  the 
regulations  under  which  jet  fuel  was  able  to  go  by  sea  from 
Poland  to  China  via  such  British-controlled  ports  as  Singa¬ 
pore.  He  was  able  to  secure  Britain’s  support  for  this 
move,  thus  avoiding  the  estrangement  of  Britain  that  a 
blockade  damaging  Hongkong  almost  certainly  would  have 
had. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Times  informed 
its  readers  on  February  17  that  “  the  word  heard  most  often 
in  Washington  in  the  last  few  days  has  been  disengage¬ 
ment,”  and  the  two  most  immediate  objectives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  are  to  disengage  American  troops  in  Korea  and 
French  troops  in  Indo-China.” 

The  word  ‘‘  disengagement  ”  is  none  other  than  refined 
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Washington  terminology  for  the  crude  phrase  ”  let  ii 
fight  Asians”  which  candidate  Eisenhower  gave  to  Cora.ijb 
munist  propagandists  as  a  free  gift  in  his  election  speech  o(|  v 
October  2.  1952,  in  isolationist-minded  Illinois. 

What  was  originally  believed  to  be  largely  an  oppot  d 
tunist  appeal  to  “bring  the  boys  home”  sentiment,  has^l 
been  demonstrated  to  be  the  solid  core  of  Preside; 
Eisenhower’s  thinking  on  Asia.  Within  a  month  of  hi  i 
inauguration  it  had  become  doctrine.  |i 

So  important  does  President  Eisenhower  think  thisji 
disengagement  plan  that  he  has  made  it  a  vital  part  of  (hr  I 
discussions  with  almost  every  foreign  leader  who  ha 
visited  him.  At  the  end  of  the  Butler-Eden  visit  to  Wash-i 
ington  in  March,  the  official  communique  quoted  Mr.  Edeo| 
as  agreeing  to  the  advisability  of  disengaging  Americaaj 
British  and  French  troops  and  replacing  them,  as  soon  ail 
possible,  with  indigenous  troops.  I 

Three  weeks  later,  in  talks  with  French  Premier  Renef 
Mayer,  President  Eisenhower  showed  himself  willing  to  pay 
heavily — to  the  tune  of  $300,000,000  this  next  year  i. 
speed  the  application  of  this  doctrine  in  Indo-China.  As 
head  of  NATO  he  had  heard,  endlessly  repeated,  the 
French  complaint  that  they  could  not  pull  their  weight  in 
Europe  or  risk  the  rearming  of  Germany  while  the  Indo 
China  conflict  was  draining  their  lifeblood.  The  war  in  = 
Indo-China  was  costing  France  twice  what  it  was  receiving; 
in  aid  from  the  US.  Almost  half  their  officers  and  N.C.O.S 
were  being  drained  otf  to  the  Indo-China  conflict  and,  each 
year,  they  were  losing  more  officers  in  Indo-China  than 
were  graduated  from  the  academy  at  St.  Cyr.  What 
apparently  impressed  General  Eisenhower  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  French  Minister  of  State  for  Indo-China. ; 
M.  Letourneau,  in  the  spring  of  1952,  that  the  French^ 
bloodletting  was  being  staunched  by  allowing  that  oil 
Baodai’s  military  supporters  to  flow.  M.  Letourneau  dis- 1 
closed  that  whereas  the  proportion  of  purely  French 
casualties  to  total  casualties- in  1946  was  80%,  by  early 
1952  it  had  been  cut  to  17%  as  a  result  of  the  recruitment 
of  Vietnamese  troops. 

Even  before  President  Eisenhower  took  ottice  the  US 
had  encouraged  this  recruiting  of  Baodai  Vietnamese  to 
fight  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Vietnamese.  In  1952-53,  the  US 
contributed  roughly  $500  millions  to  the  cost  of  the  Indo- 
China  war.  During  M.  Mayer’s  visit.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  promised  to  raise  the  American  contribution  to  some 
$800  millions,  in  order  to  finance  the  recruitment  of  an 
additional  54  light,  commando-type  battalions  of  Viet¬ 
namese. 

This  v.'as  but  the  first  of  many  payments  which  will  be 
required  if  Asians  instead  of  Westerners  are  to  fight  Asians 
in  large  numbers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3,000  million  to  increase  the  number  of  Asian 
military  forces  loyal  to  Western  objectives  to  1 ,500.000  in 
two  years.  Present  Washington  plans  count  on  these  in¬ 
creases  to  come  in  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
Siam  and  Vietnam,  with  a  little  in  Malaya  that  is  to  be 
financed  entirely  by  Britain.  The  rest  of  non-Communist 
Asia,  including  the  vast  storehouse  of  military  manpower 
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Asiainl’  in  India  and  Pakistan,  has  been  “  written  off  ”  for  the  time 
)  Cora-1  being  as  too  “  neutralist  ”  or  otherwise  engaged  to  fall  in 
eech  of‘‘  with  Western  plans  to  combat  Communism  militarily. 

j  ■  President  Eisenhower  was  clearly  deeply  impressed 
oppof-  during  his  Korean  visit  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
nt,  hasi  Koreans  can  be  transform^  into  effective  fighting  men. 
esiur;  The  building  up  of  the  ROK  (Republic  of  Korea)  army, 
of  hi'  after  its  smashing  in  1950  by  the  North  Koreans,  has  made 

I  it  unnecessary  for  the  US  to  increase  its  troop  commitment 
in  Korea,  despite  the  virtual  doubling  of  the  Communist 
.  v/t  UK  forces.  By  the  end  of  1952  the  ROKs  had  been  built  up  to 
lo  ha'  12  divisions,  holding  the  bulk  of  the  line,  and  by  April 
Wash  they  had  14  divisions,  with  2-300.000  still  in  training  camps 
’.  Edenj  and  rear  areas.  If  the  ROKs  can  form  an  additional  six 
erican,|  divisions-  -as  General  J.  A.  Van  Fleet,  former  UN  Com¬ 
oon  as;  mander  in  Korea  has  claimed,  this  may  enable  the  US  to 
withdraw  the  bulk  of  its  seven  divisions  to  rear  areas.  The 
r  Renei  great  immediate  obstacle  apparently  is  to  find  sufficient 
to  pay'  able  officers.  The  long-range  problem  is  that  such  an  army 
!ar  -to  I  cannot  be  supported  by  the  ravaged  Southern  half  of  Korea 
a.  As  and  must  be  financed  and  supplied  by  the  US  indefinitely, 
d.  the  The  successful  use  of  Korean  military  manpower  has 
ight  in*  tended  to  blind  Washington  to  the  exceptional  aspects  of 
Indo  the  Korean  situation.  The  Koreans  are  a  hardy  people, 
vvar  infused  to  withstanding  the  rigours  of  their  own  climate. 
:eiving;  Furthermore,  for  five  years  before  the  Korean  conflict  ex- 
.C.O.S  i  ploded  there  was  a  substantial  two-way  flight  of  political 
I.  each  refugees,  with  the  left-wingers  going  North  in  compara- 
1  than  tively  small  numbers  and  the  right-wingers  and  small 
What  farmers  coming  South  in  larger  numbers.  This  was 
e  an-  accelerated  as  the  turmoil  of  the  see-saw  battle  devastated 
China,  the  countiy.  The  result  was  a  large  number  of  rootless  and 
"rench  |  unemployed  refugees,  many  of  military  age.  On  top  of 
lat  of '  this  the  Korean  political  climate  has  squeezed  out  the 
lu  dis- 1  moderates.  The  fanatically  anti -Communist  South 
"rench '  Koreans,  under  Syngrnan  Rhee’s  leadership,  have  long 
early ;  strained  at  the  leash  and.  judging  by  their  remarks,  would 
itment  like  to  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  addition  to  the 
enemies  they  already  face.  This  makes  for  an  excellent 
he  US  ^  fighting  spirit,  although  it  requires  political  supervision  if 
ese  to  Syngrnan  Rhee  is  not  to  decide  on  his  own  when  World 
le  US  War  III  is  to  start. 

Indo-  Because  Korea  has  raised  425.(X)0  men.  it  is  ridiculous 
Eisen-  to  think  that  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  can  or  will  raise 
I  some  large  contingents.  In  neither  country  is  there  the  anii- 
of  an  !  Communist  fervour  which  Syngrnan  Rhee  possesses,  nor 
Viet-  the  tough  fighting  qualities  that  the  Korean  foot  soldier  has. 

.  The  presence  of  token  Filipino  and  Siamese  contingents  in 
vill  be  ■  Korea  has  been  a  tribute  to  the  opportunist  international 
Asians  politics  of  the  Siamese  dictator  Pibul  Songgram  and  the 
addi-  ’  Philippines’  President.  Elpidio  Quirino,  both  of  whom 
Asian  ;  want  to  qualify  fully  for  American  funds.  But  it  is  quite 
)00  in  i  another  matter  to  force  a  large  army  on  the  precarious 
se  in-  governmental  structures  of  Siam  and  the  Philippines.  As 
pines,  a  general.  Pibul  Songgram  presumably  would  have  in¬ 
to  be  creased  the  Siamese  army  long  since  if  he  felt  he  could, 
lunist  ;  Similarly.  President  Ouirino  would  presumably  want  to 
x)wer  increase  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  his  armed  forces  to 
! 
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cope  with  the  small  insurrection  of  the  Communist  Huk- 
balahaps.  In  actual  fact.  President  Quirino  has  forced  the 
resignation  of  the  one  man  who  has  attempted  to  increase 
the  army’s  anti-Communist  effectiveness.  In  both  coun¬ 
tries  are  to  be  found  the  same  sort  of  corrupt  politics  which 
made  it  impossible  for  American  military  aid  to  be  useful 
to  the  Kuomintang  Chinese  government  between  1945  and 
1949. 

It  is.  of  course,  largely  for  internal  political  reasons 
that  Americans,  including  military  men  who  should  know 
better,  talk  of  the  Kuomintang  forces  as  a  “  formidable  ” 
threat  to  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  Kuomintang  did 
so  poorly  against  the  Communists  after  1946  when  they 
outnumbered  the  latter  4  to  1  in  manpower  and  were  the 
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recognised  government  and  in  receipt  of  heavy  American 
arms  shipments  and  large  contingents  of  advisers.  At  that 
time  the  Communists  had  no  aviation  and  virtually  no 
tanks.  Today  the  Chinese  Communists  outnumber  the 
Kuomintang  regulars  by  at  least  10  to  I  in  manpower. 
Even  the  600,000  men  claimed  by  the  Kuomintang  seems 
less  impressive  when  examined  closely.  Of  this  total,  only 
3{X),000  are  infantry  men.  Many  of  these  are  well  trained, 
but.  as  the  New  York  Times  commented  on  February  1 ; 
“  Not  all  are  combat-ready,  however,  and  very  few  have 
ever  been  tested  in  battle.  Potential  replacement  and  re¬ 
serve  strength  is  limited  since  the  total  population  of 
Formosa  is  under  10  million."  Although  Formosa  has 
been  allocated  $200  millions  in  military  supplies  for  this 
year,  shipments  are  lagging  particularly  in  pilanes:  For¬ 
mosa  has  under  275  planes,  including  transports,  most  of 
them  obsolete.  Perhaps  the  most  objective  analysis  of 
Formosa’s  potentialities  was  made  to  the  Economic 
Mobilization  Course  given  to  400  military  and  civilian 
leaders  in  New  York.  .As  Lt.-Col.  Marvin  Heath  said  on 
March  27  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek: 

He  could  establish  a  beachhead  on  the  China 
coast,  but  whether  he  could  penetrate  inland  to  any  extent 
is  questionable.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  he  would 
receive  any  support  from  Chinese  civilians  if  he  made 
the  penetration.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  for  the  present 
his  best  course  is  to  adopt  hit-and-run  tactics.” 

Japan  then  remains  the  principal,  if  fleeting,  hope  of 
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executing  President  Eisenhower’s  new  strategy.  Japan  has 
nine  million  men  of  military  age  who  would  make  some  of 
the  finest  soldiers  in  Asia,  if  it  were  possible  to  expand  its 
present  miniature  force  of  110,000.  Most  of  Japan’s  right 
wing  political  leaders  are  agreeable  to  rearmament  but  insist 
that  the  United  States  foot  the  whole  bill,  a  rather  formid¬ 
able  cost,  and  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry.  Their  energies 
appear  to  be  more  taken  up  with  internal  squabbles  over 
Cabinet  formation.  At  the  same  time  the  left  wing  parties, 
and  particularly  the  left  wing  Socialists,  have  combined  a 
strong  propaganda  against  rearmament  with  demands  for 
higher  living  standards.  All  seem  to  agree  that  japan 
cannot  itself  pay  for  both  rice  and  guns. 

Even  if  Premier  Yoshida  is  returned  to  office  and  per- 
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suades  the  United  States  and  his  own  Diet  to  permit  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  armed  forces  at  American  expense, 
this  will  meet  with  considerable  external  opposition  from 
all  those  who  have  suffered  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of 
Japanese  imperialism.  President  Eisenhower  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  use.  say,  Korean  and  Japanese  tr(X)ps 
on  the  same  front.  Even  the  fanatically  anti -Communist 
followers  of  .Syngman  Rhce  might  prefer  to  shoot  a  Japanese 
anti-Gommuni.st  rather  than  a  Korean  Communist.  In 
short.  President  Eisenhower  will  find  it  difficult  to  countei 
the  Asian  military  revolution  without  fully  comprehendii^ 
the  politics  of  the  Asian  revolution. 


THE  BASIC  FACTORS  OF  U.S.  POLICY  IN  ASIA 

By  Jane  High  (Boston,  U.S,A,) 


Recent  editions  of  eastern  World  have  contained 
articles  devoted  to  US  policy  in  Asia.*  but  neither  of 
the  writers  has  given  any  mention  to  the  fundamentals 
of  this  policy. 

The  importance  of  China  or  of  Korea  are  not  the  basic 
factors  of  US  Policy.  The  American  people  have — broadly 
speaking  the  government  which  they  deserve  and  which 
they  want,  and  in  Foreign  Policy  matters  there  is  very  little 
to  choose  between  the  approach  of  the  Democrats  or  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  approach  is  simply  American. 

The  first  desire  of  the  American  people  is  to  protect 
their  own  freedom  and  to  give  moral  encouragement  to 
other  people  to  maintain  their  freedom. 

The  second  basic  desire  is  to  encourage  change  from 
old-fashioned  ideas  and  methods  to  new  ones  where  there 
is  good  .scientific  and  political  evidence  to  warrant  such 
changes-  but  only  by  evolutionary  methods,  never  by 
revolution, 

America  achieved  its  own  freedom  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  American  of  today  sees  no 
reason  why  other  peoples,  once  they  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet  economically,  should  not* have  their  freedom.  • 

In  Korea,  the  freedom  of  the  South  Korean  people  was 
threatened  by  invasion,  the  establLshed  government  was 
threatened  by  revolution  and  not  evolution.  This  particular 
threat  stirred  Americans  to  act  in  defence  of  a  pwinciple. 
and  if  the  United  Nations  organisation  was  to  survive  in 
circumstances  which  in  an  earlier  era  had  swamped  the  old 
League  of  Nations,  then  the  American  people  could  only  do 
one  thing,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  small  nation 
which  had  been  invaded.  Whether  this  nation  had  been 
Korea  or  another  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  world, 
the  principle  would  have  been  the  same,  the  preservation 

*  An  AmUvsis  of  British  and  US  Policies  in  the  Far  East,  by  the 
Rl.  Hon.  Kenneth  Younger,  M.P.  (Eastern  World,  March,  1953). 
Taking  Stock  of  US  Policy  in  Asia,  by  J.  W.  T.  Cooper 
{Eastern  World,  April,  1953). 


of  freedom  and  the  resistance  to  change  by  revolution. 

The  next  basic  consideration  regarding  U.S  Policy  in 
Asia  is  that  of  “  raising  the  standard  of  living  ”  and  there¬ 
fore  of  removing  the  root  causes  of  unrest  and  revolution. 
The  Americans,  not  without  good  reason,  believe  that  they 
have  something  to  offer  to  other  less  fortunate  people.  In 
a  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  achieved  a  state  of  pros¬ 
perity  not  dreamed  of  by  their  grandparents,  they  have 
persuaded  the  earth  to  yield  ever  more  bountiful  crops, 
often  without  any  expansion  of  the  acreage,  they  have  also 
contrived  to  produce  an  increasingly  wide  range  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  for  their  people  and  goods  which  have  been 
changed  from  luxury  items  into  the  everyday  things  of  life 
One  simple  example  is  that  of  the  motor  car.  once  a  luxury 
for  the  comparative  few,  and  now  a  commonplace  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

The  American  believes  that,  if  he  has  been  able  to 
achieve  all  this  by  the  application  of  science  and  capital 
every  other  community  in  the  world  should  be  able  to  do 
likewise.  The  American  knows  (however  vaguely)  that  Ihi 
average  Asian  is  very  poor,  at  least  in  the  material  senst 
and  he  feels  that  here  is  an  opportunity  to  help.  The  diffi 
culty  before  him  is  to  find  a  way  of  giving  his  advice  and 
help  without  appearing  to  be  patronising  with  “  string 
attached.”  The  Americans  have,  in  recent  years,  givet 
their  friends  around  the  world  a  huge  sum  of  money  in 
grants  alone.  We  are  far  more  prepared  to  give  granP 
than  we  are  to  send  our  sons  to  far-off  battlefields.  Thea 
funds  and  other  kinds  of  assistance,  hard  on  the  American 
taxpayers’  pockets,  are  the  finest  investment  in  the  work 
if  through  them  war — and  the  root  cause  of  war.  poverty 
are  banished  as  indeed  they  have  been  in  the  NortI 
American  continent. 

Why  hide  our  light  beneath  a  bushel?  Let  us  tell  th 
world  of  our  good  fortune,  let  us  analy.se  the  reasons  foi 
this  good  fortune,  and  then  let  us  invite  our  friends  in  Asia 
and  everywhere  else  to  copy  us  and  emulate  our  succcs 
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Story.  If  an  acre  of  Asia  can  be  encouraged  to  produce  as 
much  rice  a:i  an  acre  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  what  bright 
hopes  for  the  future  cannot  be  envisaged? 

So  It  is  that  whatever  American  Political  Party  holds 


the  reins  of  government  in  the  United  States  the  basic  goals 
of  the  American  public  will  not  change,  the  goals  of  peace 
and  {jrosperity,  so  that  free  men  may  lead  free  lives  wherever 
they  are. 


KUOMINTANG  AGGRESSORS  IN  BURMA 

By  Maung  Maung  (Rangoon) 


PERATION  Maha  ”  or  the  Grand  Offensive  which 
Burma  has  launched  against  C'hiang  Kai-shek's 
Kuomintang  remnants  who  have  been  wandering  in 
the  jungle  country  of  Burma’s  borders  since  1949  might 
well  have  been  successfully  concluded  by  the  time  this 
article  comes  out  in  print.*  Whether  this  operation  will 
culminate  in  decisive  victory  against  the  KMT  and  their 
internment  prior  to  repatriation,  whether  the  issue  will  be 
settled  at  the  United  Nations  where  Burma  has  now  offi¬ 
cially  lodged  a  complaint,  or  whether  the  KMT  will  resort 
when  pressed  to  their  favourite  game  of  hide  and  seek  and 
the  UN  to  its  favourite  hobby  of  debate  without  decision, 
such  questions  must  await  an  answer. 

In  the  field,  the  army  offensive  goes  on  in  earnest,  as 
1  found  when  1  visited  troops  engaged  in  action  against 
Mong  Ton.  an  important  KMT  stronghold  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Thailand  border.  “  Operation  Maha  ”  is  the 
first  major  offensive  that  the  Army  has  been  able  to  launch 
since  independence,  the  first  time  that  brigade  groups  could 
be  freed  from  fighting  insurgents  in  many  parts  (rf  the  coun¬ 
try  to  take  part  under  one  command  against  an  organised 
foreign  army.  Brigadier  Blake,  the  North  Army  com¬ 
mander.  personally  directed  operations  in  the  sector  I 
visited. 

The  KMT  began  to  creep  into  the  Kengtung  territory 
of  Burma's  Shan  state  in  1949  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  remnant  army  fled  their  homeland  to  seek  refuge  in 
Formosa.  Not  much  more  than  3.000  KMT  troops  came 
into  Burma  then,  and  as  the  Burmese  Government  was  at 
that  time  busy  fighting  the  Communist  rebels,  the  Karen 
rebels  and  Communist-Karen  and  other  alliances,  they  could 
straggle  about  in  the  hill  and  jungle  of  the  Shan  state  in 
reasonable  safety.  Formosa  would  occasionally  boast  that 
the  KMT  troops  within  Burma’s  borders  formed  the  spear¬ 
head  of  a  projected  invasion  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  of  a 
crusade  to  reclaim  New  China  for  the  old  corrupt  rejected 
regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  But  the  crusaders  in  Burma  did 
not  seem  to  take  their  role  seriously.  They  settled  down 
in  the  jungle  clearings  they  could  find,  or  the  villages  which 
were  indifferent  to  their  presence.  They  maintained  them- 

*  (The  United  States  Government  proposed  a  conference  of 
Burma,  Thailand,  USA  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  discuss 
arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Kuomintang  troops  from 
Burma.  The  Burmese  Government  has  answered  that  it  will  not 
participate  in  any  discussions  attended  by  Formosan  delegates, 
but  has  suggested  instead  that  the  US,  Thailand  and  Formos;i 
should  confer  upon  a  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Kuomintang 
forces  and  submit  it  to  Burma  for  consideration.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  the  American  reply  is  still  awaited. — Ed.) 


selves  by  smuggling  opium  for  which  there  have  always 
been  eager  markets  across  the  borders.  Arms  and  war 
supplies  were  air-dropped  to  them  or  sent  up  a  line  of  supply 
and  communications  running  from  lltailand  into  the  Shan 
state,  through  border  towns  like  Mong  Ton  and  Mong  Hsat 
into  Kengtung  and  the  Wa  state.  General  Li  Mi,  the  KMT 
commander,  made  frequent  trips  to  Taipeh  and.  until 
Burma  officially  reported  the  KMT  aggression  to  the  UN. 
he  was  the  favourite  son  of  whom  Formosa  was  proud. 
Now  he  is  a  freelance,  an  adventurer  leading  a  band  of 
guerrillas  and,  though  still  a  patriot  whose  main  purpose 
is  to  liberate  the  motherland,  he  is  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  Formosa.  Burma’s  complaint  to  the  UN  has 
at  least  caused  a  hurried  Formosan  change  in  this  respect. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  last  three  years  KMT  bands 
in  Burma  had  ventured  into  Yunnan  to  make  a  show  of 
fight.  Inevitably  they  would  return  routed  and  broken,  and 
they  soon  gave  up  the  pretence  and  devoted  themselves  to 
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smuggling.  From  1952  onwards,  however,  the  KMT  troops 
started  getting  more  attention  from  Formosa,  more  arms 
and  reinforcements.  The  trickle  that  had  been  flowing  fit¬ 
fully  along  the  supply  line  from  Thailand  became  a  steady 
and  ample  current:  airdrops  were  more  numerous;  the  air¬ 
strip  at  Mong  Hsat  was  improved  and  much  used;  General 
Li  Mi’s  trips  to  Taipeh  became  more  frequent.  As  their 
numbers  grew,  the  KMT  became  more  active  and  aggres¬ 
sive — within  Burma.  They  began  to  loot  and  plunder  and 
kill.  Undefended  border  villages  were  ransacked,  govern¬ 
ment  outposts  were  attacked  and  government  customs  and 
police  officials  who  fell  into  their  hands  were  murdered. 
The  aggression  went  further.  The  KMT  decided  to  meddle 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  country,  and  while  trying  to 
win  the  support  of  insurgent  groups  fighting  the  govern¬ 
ment.  they  launched  a  clever  propaganda  war  against  the 
government  and  the  army.  Remnant  Karen  rebels  and 
remnant  Communist  rebels  were  only  too  eager  to  fall  in 
with  the  remnant  KMT,  and  Mong  Hsat,  the  KMT  base  of 
operations,  was  doomed  to  witness  the  birth  of  an  un¬ 
natural  and  unholy  alliance  between  the  Karen  rebels,  a 
section  of  Communist  rebels  and  the  KMT  whose  professed 
mission  was  to  combat  Communism.  With  reinforcements 
from  Formosa,  and  locally  conscripted  recruits  and  labour, 
the  KMT  now  number  about  12,500,  more  than  half  of 
which  force  is  caught  in  the  Burma  Army  pincer  between 
Kengtung  and  Mong  Ton.  The  remaining  KMT  troops  are 


scattered  in  the  Wa  State  where  the  Kachins  and  the  hill 
peoples  of  Burma  have  risen  against  them  with  what  arms 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  in  the  Tenasserim  finger  tip 
of  Burma  where  they  have  joined  the  Karen  rebels.  In¬ 
deed  the  KMT  have  now  regrouped  into  a  fighting  army 
under  one  command  actively  at  war  with  the  Burma  gov¬ 
ernment;  captured  documents  show  no  indication  that  the  | 
new  KMT  army  has  any  serious  intention  to  push  into 
China. 

The  issue  is  further  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
foreigners,  mostly  American  adventurers,  in  the  KMT 
camp,  and  by  the  inescapable  indication  that  Thailand  is 
being  used  as  a  base  of  supply  and  a  vital  link  in  the  KMT 
chain  of  communications.  The  bodies  of  three  “  white 
men  ”  were  discovered  among  the  KMT  dead  during  a 
battle  off  Mong  Ton,  and  papers  found  on  the  bodies  re¬ 
vealed  that  of  the  three  men  two  were  German  small  arms 
experts  who  had  been  training  KMT  recruits  and  one  an 
American  who  had  joined  the  KMT  through  Thailand.  Too 
great  significance  could  not  be  attached  to  this  discovery, 
and  the  Burma  government  has  always  expressed  its  firm 
belief  that  the  American  government  is  not  involved  nor 
any  responsible  American  organisation.  The  same  can  no 
doubt  be  said  of  the  Thai  government,  though  a  closer  and 
more  vigilant  check  on  her  frontiers  might  well  have  ex-  | 
posed  the  racket  even  at  its  inception.  Burma  still  re¬ 
members  the  case  of  two  Englishmen  who  found  their  way 
into  the  Karen  camp  when  the  Karens  first  rose  in  rebellion 
some  years  ago.  It  was  the  British  Embassy  in  Rangoon 
who  came  to  hear  about  the  two  adventurers,  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Burma  government  and  helped  to  get  them 
out  of  the  country.  That  friendly  gesture  was  greatly 
appreciated  and  is  still  remembered,  and  people  talk  about 
it  whenever  they  hear  of  foreigners  aiding  and  abetting  the 
KMT.  The  KMT  issue  has  thus  become  an  international 
issue  that  has  defied  Burma’s  attempts  to  settle  it  by  diplo¬ 
matic  exchange  with  a  few  interested  countries.  Peaceful 
settlement  can  now  be  achieved  only  at  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  monsoon  breaks,  the  Burma 
Army  pushes  forward  converging  on  Mong  Hsat.  The 
terrain  is  so  difficult  that  only  men  on  foot  and  mules  carry¬ 
ing  light  burdens  can  negotiate  it.  It  is  a  tough,  difficult 
campaign  that  is  costing  the  country  a  tremendous  lot  in 
men  and  material.  Problems  of  supply  are  immense  and 
may  even  become  insoluble  when  the  rains  come  and  what 
roads  there  are  become  impassable  and  the  river  Salween 
and  the  numerous  creeks  become  swollen  and  wild.  One 
real  mischief  the  KMT  are  making  is  that  they  are  diverting 
to  themselves,  in  difficult  country  where  no  decision  can 
be  obtained  in  battle,  a  large  force  of  the  Burma  Army 
which  could  otherwise  be  employed  in  cleaning  up  Com¬ 
munist  pockets  that  remain  The  KMT  are  a  blessing  to 
the  Communists  and  the  stubborn  Karen  rebel  remnants; 
much  more  so  to  the  Communists  who  survive  by  making 
others  fight  for  them.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  brought  luck 
to  the  Communist  rebels  in  Burma. 
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CHINESE  DIARY 

By  Wilfred  Ryder 


ON  April  20th,  for  Peking’s  800fh  anniversary,  details 
were  for  the  first  time  disclosed  of  plans  for  the  city’s 
development  over  the  next  15-20  years.  The  city’s 
population  is  expected  to  grow  from  its  present  two  and  a 
half  to  four  or  five  million  people,  while  its  present  size  of 
24  sq.  miles  is  to  be  expanded  to  173  .sq.  miles.  The 
eastern  and  southern  suburbs  are  to  become  an  industrial 
area.  Since  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  north-west,  this 
should  leave  the  centre  of  the  city  free  from  smoke.  The 
north-west  suburbs  are  already  the  site  of  the  main  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  institutions  and  will  be  kept  for  this 
purpose.  Sanatoria  and  rest  homes  are  to  be  located  in 
the  country  further  west.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  Tien 
An  Men  Square  is  to  be  enlarged  to  twice  its  present  size 
and  will  be  crossed  by  a  wide  avenue,  linking  the  eastern 
suburbs  with  mining  districts  in  the  west.  The  commercial 
district  will  begin  at  Chien  Men  Gate  near  the  railway 
terminus. 

The  moats  around  the  city  walls  are  to  be  widened 
and  deepened.  The  Kuangting  Reservoir  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Yungting  River  will  fill  them  and  the  canals 
around  the  city  and  will  supply  drinking  water  to  the  city’s 
inhabitants.  When  the  old  shipping  canal  between  Peking 
and  Tientsin  is  restored,  steam  launches  will  be  able  to 
sail  from  Tientsin  to  the  Chien  Men  Gate. 

Migration  to  Cities 

So  much  for  the  future.  For  the  present,  however. 
Peking  is  inundated  with  peasants  seeking  higher  wages  in 
industry  Some  5,000  are  camped  out  in  the  city  who  have 
failed  to  find  jobs,  are  without  homes  and  have  greatly 
added  to  the  problems  of  administration.  This  migration 
of  peasants  to  the  towns,  for  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  Peking,  has  leached  unmanageable  proportions, 
according  to  a  directive  of  the  central  government  of 
April  17  which  is  specifically  designed  to  halt  the  “blind 
entry  ’’  of  peasants  into  the  cities.  It  has  led  to  an  increase 
in  the  urban  population  together  with  a  decrease  in  the 
rural  labour  force  and  a  consequent  loss  of  agricultural 
production.  This  migration,  which  has  been  going  on 
since  the  latter  part  of  February,  is  not  entirely  the  peasants’ 
own  fault  Those  responsible  for  building  projects  under 
the  Five  Year  Plan  are  also  to  blame:  “  A  great  number  ’’ 
of  industrial  construction  units  have  hired  peasants  on  their 
own  initiative  and  have  “  privately  enticed  ’’  them  to  the 
cities.  The  new  directive  is  designed  to  ensure  a  “  syste¬ 
matic  and  organised  ’’  assignment  of  labour. 

The  migration  to  the  cities,  the  usual  Spring  drought 
and  falling  food  production  have  produced  some  food 
shortages.  The  sowing  of  industrial  crops  such  as  cotton 
instead  of  food  crops  is  causing  a  serious  dislocation  of  food 
supplies.  'Fhe  People's  Daily  states: 


“  In  the  past  few  years  many  leading  organisations,  cadres 
and  peasants  have  mistakenly  believed  that  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  for  industry  should  come  first.  It  is  absolutely  imper¬ 
missible  to  use  land  needed  for  food  crops  to  grow  industrial 
crops.  The  primary  present  and  future  task  on  the  agricultural 
front  will  continue  to  be  food  production.” 

During  the  winter  and  spring  little  rain  fell  in  the 
whole  of  the  North  China  area,  around  Peking.  The 
drought  in  North  Hopei  is  “  critical,’’  Peking  radio  states. 
In  Shantung,  to  the  east  of  the  North  China  area,  40  million 
lbs.  of  grain  were  distributed  before  April  25  to  famine 
stricken  families,  and  in  Shensi,  to  the  west  of  the  North 
China  area,  insects  are  destroying  the  wheat  crop.  As  far 
south  as  Kweichow,  the  shortage  of  rain  is  said  to  be 
“  serious,’’  Some  areas  of  the  Northeast  (Manchuria)  were 
suffering  from  a  spring  drought.  Mukden  radio  stated  on 
Apid  8 

Inixjstrialisation 

China  is  building  in  the  North-east  as  the  basis 
of  her  first  Five  Year  Plan,  a  large  steel  plant  at  Anshan 
and  a  large  machine-building  plant  at  Taiyuan.  Plants 
already  exist  there  but  they  were  damaged  during  the  war 
and  are  now  being  renovated,  modernised  and  enlarged. 

Reconstruction  at  Anshan  began,  with  the  help  of 
Soviet  experts  in  August,  1952,  and  is  to  be  completed  in 
the  second  half  of  this  year.  It  centres  around  an  auto¬ 
matic  blast  furnace  with  two  coking  ovens  and  a  recovery 
[dant,  a  rolling  mill  and  a  seamless  steel  tube  mill.  The 
blast  furnace  began  operating  on  March  9.  When  finally 
completed,  it  is  claimed,  the  whole  plant  will  make  enough 
steel  each  year  for  fourteen  other  plants  of  the  same  size. 

At  Taiyuan  a  heavy  machine  building  pdant  has  been 
under  construction  since  1950.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  first 
large  modern  plant  of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  China,  and 
will  produce  steel  rolling  machines,  coking  equipment  and 
cranes.  Already  forging,  press  and  riveting  shops  have 
been  completed,  and  foundry,  metal-working  and  steel¬ 
working  shops  are  now  under  construction.  The  plant  has 
a  150-ton  vertical  lathe,  two  5-ton  steam  hammers  and  a 
l.(X)0-ton  hydraulic  press. 

Anshan  and  Taiyuan  will  provide  machinery  for  re¬ 
constructing  old  and  building  new  plants  scheduled  in  the 
Five  Year  Plan.  Mr.  Po  Yi-po.  Chinese  Minister  of 
Finance,  said  on  February  23  that  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
non-ferrous  metals  and  chemical  industries  thirteen  existing 
large  works  will  be  expanded  or  renovated  and  eight  new 
ones  built  in  1953.  In  the  machine-building  industry  nine 
new  large  works  will  be  built  and  fifteen  renovated  or 
expanded  in  1953. 

China,  however,  is  meeting  a  number  of  difficulties 
in  her  first  Five  Year  Plan. 

The  shortage  of  trained  and  politically  reliable  tech¬ 
nicians  and  administrators  has  resulted  in  key  officials 
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accumulating  too  many  functions  in  their  hands.  As  a 
remedy  a  campaign  has  been  started  against  consequent 
“  bureaucratic  tendencies  ”  and  delays.  The  need  for  suit¬ 
able  students  to  train  as  technicians  for  the  Plan  and  as 
airmen  and  radio  engineers  for  the  armed  forces  is  so  great 
that  Peking  Radio  is  broadcasting  appeals  to  overseas 
Chinese  to  return  to  their  homes  to  join  an  aviation  school 
in  Peking  and  the  radio  and  aviation  departments  of  univer¬ 
sities  and  polytechnical  schools.  “Our  Fatherland  de¬ 
mands  personnel  of  various  kinds,  especially  those  needed 
to  carry  out  large-scale  industrialisation.”  one  of  these 
broadcasts  stated.  The  students  are  given  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  return,  however,  for  they  are  told  to  bring  refer¬ 
ences,  their  own  winter  clothing  and  travelling  expenses. 

In  the  countryside  the  lack  of  well-qualified  oiganisefs 
causes  frequent  breakdowns  in  the  work  of  peasant  mutual 
aid  teams  and  producer  cooperatives.  Model  agricultural 
workers  are  absent  from  their  work  for  a  large  part  of  tlie 
year  on  communist  meetings  and  rallies,  and  cadres  who 
do  not  know  how  to  till  in  questionnaires  ccunplete  them  as 
they  think  ht.  v 

Emancipation  of  Women 

A  campaign  for  the  emancipation  of  women  is  being 
developed  in  order  to  enable  women  to  help  meet  the 
shortage  of  agricultural  labour.  This  campaign  is  en¬ 
countering  considerable  resistance;  it  illustrates  the  conflict 
between  communist  laws  and  regulations  and  age-old  usages 
and  customs.  Women  are  held  in  small  regard  in  China. 
Murders  of  unwanted  daughters,  wives  or  mistresses,  and 
suicides  of  women  forced  into  or  ill-treated  in  marriage 
have  always  been  common  and  rarely  come  to  court.  A 
new  marriage  law  now  gives  women  an  equal  status  with 
men  and  abolishes  forced  marriages. 

Surveys  compiled  in  Peking  reveal  that  the  torture  of 
women  and  suicides  by  women  are  still  “  very  prevalent  ” 
in  all  parts  of  China.  In  East  China  alone  4,105  women 
were  murdered  or  committed  suicide  between  January  and 
August  1952.  In  Fukien  an  average  of  50  women  a  month 
were  killed  in  1951  and  in  1952  the  figure  rose  to  88.  In 
one  village  six  women  hanged  themselves  in  seven  days. 

A  Peking  Radio  commentary  on  these  deaths  now 
states  that  the  situation  is  “  getting  very  serious.”  It  admits 
that  Communist  cadres  are  also  to  blame:  “  Some  cadres 
are  not  sympathetic  with  women  who  are  struggling  for 
freedom  of  marriage  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  murder 
and  suicide  of  women.  Some  even  protect  the  criminal 
elements  who  maltreat  and  kill  these  women.”  The  central 
Government  have  now  set  up  a  Marriage  Law  Implemen¬ 
tation  Committee  to  deal  with  the  situation  and  have 
begun  a  special  campaign  to  implement  the  Marriage  Law. 

Railway  Conference 

A  Si  no-Soviet  railway  transport  conference  was  held 
in  Moscow  in  April  on  railway  traffic  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  directed  on  the  Chinese  side  by 
U  Yung.  Chief  of  the  International  Transport  Bureau  of 
the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Railways,  and  presumably  refers 


to  Chinese  transport  and  customs  dues  on  the  China- 
Changchun  Railway  which  was  jointly  run  by  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  until,  in  accordance  with  the  Sino-Soviet 
Treaty  of  1950,  it  was  handed  back  at  the  end  of  last  year 

This  was  done  under  an  agreement  signed  at  Harbin 
on  December  31.  1952,  by  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Chou  En-lai.  and  the  then  Soviet  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Panyushkin.  Mr.  Chou  En-lai  afterwards  presented  medals 
to  1,300  Soviet  experts  who  had  worked  on  the  railway. 
Although  it  was  officially  stated  on  December  31  that  the 
Harbin  Railway  Administration,  which  directs  the  railway, 
had  come  under  the  direct  txintrol  of  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Railways,  the  practical  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
have  obviously  taken  some  time.  It  was  not  until  April  8 
that  N.  S.  Yegorov,  the  senior  Soviet  member  of  the  Joint 
Commission  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  the  railway,  left 
Harbin  for  Moscow. 

“The  fact  that  the  present  railway  conference  did  not 
meet  until  after  the  signing  of  the  Sino-Soviet  trade  pact  in 
the  last  week  of  March  is  significant.  The  trade  pact  had 
been  under  negotiation  since  last  August.  The  Chinese 
Government  may  have  delayed  negotiations  to  regulate 
Soviet  traffic  on  the  Manchurian  railways  until  the  trade 
agreement  was  signed,  but  Soviet  traffic  on  these  railways 
must  still  be  considerable  since  the  Soviet  Union  still  holds 
the  Manchurian  ports  of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur,  the  ter¬ 
minals  of  the  railway. 

Russians  in  Sinkiang 

There  are  23,000  Russians  living  in  Sinkiang.  China’s 
most  north-westerly  province,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  an  NCNA  message  states.  All  of  them  be¬ 
long  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Sinkiang  Government 
ordered  a  holiday  for  them  at  Easter  “  as  a  mark  of 
respect  ”  for  their  customs  while  all  trading  concerns 
allowed  a  special  discount  of  5%  for  them  for  three  days. 
They  are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  handicrafts 
and  are  concentrated  in  and  around  the  cities  of  Hi.  Tah- 
cheng.  Artai  and  Tihua,  the  capital.  All  these  towns  are 
in  the  north  of  Sinkiang.  Tahcheng  is  on  the  Soviet 
border. 

It  had  never  been  realised  before  that  there  were  so 
many  Russians  in  Sinkiang  although  it  was  known  that 
there  was  a  Russian  colony  there.  Moreover,  these  are 
refugees  fiom  the  Soviet  Union  since  they  are  Orthodox. 
Presumably  the  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  have  them 
back.  Yet  the  Chinese  Government  show  them  every 
mark  of  respect  and  give  them  special  favours. 

The  presence  of  such  a  large  body  of  refugees  so  near 
the  Soviet  borders  cannot  be  welcome  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  these  isolated  areas,  frontiers  can  easily  be 
crossed  so  that  the  Sinkiang  refugees  should  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  contacts  with  friends  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  colonies  of  Orthodox  Russians  in  China  are 
well  away  from  the  Soviet  borders.  There  are  40.000  in 
Harbin.  20,000  in  Shanghai,  10,000  in  Tientsin  and  a  few 
thousand  in  Peking. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


H  hfileN  misw  Appoiniment 

The  failure  of  whales  to  appear  along  the  east  coast  of 
Australia  so  far  this  year  on  their  annual  migration  to  their 
northerly  breeding  places,  is  causing  some  concern  in  Australia. 
The  whaling  season  opened  on  May  1,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  no  whales  have  been  sighted  by  the  whaling  fleet  based  on 
Moreton  Island,  Queensland.  On  the  other  hand,  whales  arc 
moving  up  the  west  coast  where  there  are  three  shore-based 
whaling  stations.  T  he  industry,  which  exports  whale  products  to 
the  value  of  £A2  million,  has  this  year  been  granted  a  quota  of 
1,875  whales.  Last  year’s  catch  was  1,787  whales  which  yielded 
91,000  barrels  of  oil  apart  from  valuable  by-products. 


Crown  Prince  Akihito  of  Japan  durhift  his  vis-it  to  London  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Coronation 


Japanese  Art  Kxhibitionni  in  Holland 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Japanese  artist  Utamaro 
was  held  in  the  Hague  last  month,  to  celebrate  his  2(X)th  birthday. 

At  the  same  time,  valuable  specimens  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
art,  gatheied  from  various  collections  in  the  Netherlands,  were 
$ho^v^  at  the  Museum  for  the  Knowledge  of  Lands  and  Poples  in 
Rotterdam.  An  element  of  particular  interest  in  this  exhibition 
was  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  Koryuji 
Temple  in  Kyoto. 

Proof  in  Ualapagros  for  **  Kon  Tiki  "  Theorj^- 

Thor  Heyerdahl,  Norwegian  leader  of  the  “  Kon  Tiki  ”  ex¬ 
pedition,  has  found  important  new  proof  in  the  (Jalapagos 
Islands  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  South  American  Indians 
in  prehistoric  times  ciossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  settle  in  Poly¬ 
nesia.  On  his  return  to  Oslo  last  month,  he  said  that,  together 
with  two  expert  anchaeologists,  he  had  uncovered  many  traces  of 
South  American  early  Indian  culture  in  Galapagos.  The  finds 
made  in  Galapagos  and  now  being  examined  and  collated  show 
that  the  early  coastal  Indians  of  South  America  had  considerable 


ocean-going  experience,  contrary  to  the  contention  of  many 
scientists  who  have  criticised  Heyerdahl’s  Polynesian  theory. 

iNlanilc  CivIlitiMtion  Conference 

The  US  Library  of  Congress  and  Princeton  University  are 
sponsoring  a  “  Colloquium  on  Islamic  Culture  in  its  relation  to 
the  contemporary  world  ”  which  will  be  held  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  US,  next  September.  The  conference  is  being  held  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  further  knowledge  in  the  US  of  the 
cultural  bases  of  Islamic  civilisation  and  of  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  Islamic  life.  Thirty  Muslim  intellectual 
leaders  have  been  invited  to  participate,  amongst  them  scholars 
from  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Pakistan.  Dr.  Bayard  Dodge, 
President  Emeritus  of  the  American  University  in  Beyrut 
Lebanon,  has  been  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  collo¬ 
quium  It  is  anticipated  that  through  the  increased  understanding 
in  the  United  .States  of  Islamic  thought  today,  new  lines  of  research 
and  study  will  be  opened  up. 

Indian  Populaiion  iniUrUiMh  I'olonies 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  recently  gave  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  in  India’s  House  of  the  People  regarding  the  number  of 
Indians  in  various  British  colonies: 

Aden  9,45b;  Brunei  436;  British  North  Borneo  1,298;  British 
Somaliland  550;  British  Guiana  190,888;  Cyprus  40;  Fiji  148,802 
Gibraltar  41;  Gold  Coast  250;  Hong  Kong  1,500;  Jamaica  25,000; 
Kenya  90,528;  Malaya  577,000;  Malta  37;  Mauritius  271,636; 
Nigeria  50;  Northern  Rhodesia  2,600;  Nayasaland  4,0(X);  Sarawak 
2,300;  Sierra  Leone  50;  Singapore  72,000;  Southern  Rhodesii 
4,150;  Tanganyika  56,499;  Uganda  33,767;  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
15,812;  British  West  Indies  227,390. 

Asked  further  about  their  citizenship  rights  in  these  colonies, 
the  Prime  Minister  said  that  these  Indians,  “having  resided  for 
long  and  having  acquired  interests  in  these  colonies  are  eligible 
to  become  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  citizens.’’  As  regards 
Malaya,  he  said  that  the  Government  of  that  colony  had  enacted 
their  own  citizenship  regulations  which  came  into  force  from 
September  15,  1952.  The  total  number  of  Indians  who  acquired 
Malayan  citizenship  rights  up  tb  December  31,  1952,  was  estimated 
to  be  200,000,  he  added. 

Itelicni  of  Post  fJhineNe  Il^nawtieM 

Outstanding  among  the  relics  found  in  the  tombs  of  various 
dynasties  were  27  bricks  from  the  Han  Dynasty  with  pictures  oi 
buildings,  carts,  horses,  banquets, -dances  and  acrobatics.  Porce 
lains  which  have  been  found  of  the  Chin  (265  A.D.  to  419  A.D.I. 
Tang  (618  to  907  A.D.)  and  Sung  (%0  to  1,279  A.D.)  Dynasties 
will  help  the  study  of  China’s  ancient  art  of  porcelain  making. 

I’hina  io  Noarch  for  fill 

Large  scale  petroleum  prospecting  will  start  soon  in  .South 
west  China.  Twenty-seven  field  teams,  equipped  with  the  moS 
up-to-date  apparatus,  will  set  out  on  April  .1st.  They  have  studied 
advanced  Soviet  oil  prospecting.  Some  61,0(X)  square  kilometres 
will  be  surveyed  this  year,  and  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  is  scheduled 
to  start  in  three  areas  this  autumn  under  the  guidance  of  Sovie: 
experts. 

Over  50  New  Stone  Age  stone  utensils  and  some  coloured 
pottery  have  been  discovered  in  Liuhsien  County  and  Hsiencho? 
in  Szechuan  Province.  They  prove  valuable  data  for  studying  the 
history  of  the  Tibetans  and  Chiangs  now  living  in  this  urea 
Tibetan,  Chiang  and  Han  brass  and  iron  utensils  and  Coins  and 
pottery  dating  back  to  the  Han  Dynasty  (206  B.C.  to  219  A.D.) 
also  found  in  these  places,  indicate  the  high  level  of  local  cultuie 
more  than  2,000  years  ago 
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BOOK!$  on  the  1 

Honourable  Company  by  M.  BEI.1.ASIS  (Hollis  and  ^ 

Carter,  2l.y.)  * 

In  a  preface  to  this  lively  narrative.  Mr.  Arthur  '  , 
Bryant,  describing  the  British  record  in  India  as  “  one  of  j 
the  great  epics  of  history,”  asks  how  many  of  the  fifty 
millions  of  these  isles  are  wholly  unaware  of  the  debt  they  , 
owe  to  their  compatriots  who  “  in  the  face  of  the  tempest 
and  pirate,  robber  and  thug.”  opened  “  doors  for  their 
country’s  peaceful  trade  where  no  trade  was  before.”  Few 
of  us,  he  suggests,  remember  the  names  of  those  who 
in  the  period  covered  by  this  book  (roughly  1757  to  1857) 
made  Great  Britain  the  ”  secure  guardian  and  just  trustee 
of  a  land  more  than  thirty  times  the  size  of  their  own  and 
with  a  population  of  two  hundred  millions — a  population 
which  the  peace  and  good  administration  they  gave  her  I 
has  doubled  in  the  last  century.”  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  great  Anglo-Indian  families.  Mr.  Bryant  recalls,  I 
followed  one  another  in  service  ”  as  dolphins  follow  in  line  ; 
across  the  open  sea.” 

Miss  Bellasis,  with  the  privilege  due  to'  her  as  a  modern 
representative  of  one  such  family,  has  had  access  to  its 
personal  archives  as  well  as  to  published  contemporary 
records  for  filling  in  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
a  too  little  known  pha.se  of  Anglo-Indian  history.  As  a 
novelist  of  standing  now  turned  biographer,  she  fulfils  her 
task  nobly.  She  has  the  gift  of  making  fact  read  as  en¬ 
thralling  as  fiction.  Even  a  tendency  to  discursiveness  and 
occasional  florid  streaks  in  her  otherwise  impeccable  prose 
can  be  fully  forgiven  her  on  that  account.  The  Bellasis  1 
men  and  women  were  typical  of  those  who  streamed  out  of 
country  vicarages  or  manor  houses  to  the  East  in  search  of 
fortune  but.  on  the  whole,  mindful  of  their  country’s  pres¬ 
tige  and  the  standards  of  conduct  prescribed  by  their  age. 
Others  of  humbler  origin  may  not  so  consciously  have 
striven  yet  adventurers,  free  lances  or  soldiers  of  fortune 
though  they  were,  they  had  usually  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  them.  Miss  Bellasis — in  one  of  her  temporary  digres¬ 
sions  from  the  family  story — reminds  us  of  “  Ship  Sahib,” 
George  Thomas,  who.  deserting  in  India  from  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships  became  a  commander  of  armies  and  ruler 
of  men,  but  in  putting  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  begums 
and  princes  remained  staunchly  hostile  to  the  French  with  1 
whom  his  native  country  was  at  war.  Indeed  in  the  hour 
of  defeat,  he  flamboyantly  refused  to  toast  his  French 
conqueror — with  the  reckless  retort,  ”  One  Irish  sword  is 
sufficient  for  a  hundred  Frenchmen.”  (By  the  way,  in 
quoting  from  Thomas’s  biographer  Captain  William 
Francklin.  Miss  Bellasis  or  the  printer  spells  the  surname 
wrongly,  because  William  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Francklin,  playwright  and  translator  of  Cicero.  Sophocles 
and  Voltaire.)  The  late  18th  century’s  social  wrongs, 
idealism,  snobbery  and  rigid  conventions  were  naturally 
reflected  in  the  life  of  the  British  overseas.  Gallantry  and 
intrepid  ptioneering  in  commerce  were,  as  always,  attended 
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FAR  EAST 

by  good  as  well  as  by  bad  fortune  but.  as  in  fairy  tales, 
success  outshone  the  failures. 

Miss  Bellasis’s  picture  is  nicely  balaiKed  with  light 
and  shade.  Her  piety  permits  her  neither  to  gloss  over 
faults  nor  to  prefer  flattery  to  admiration.  In  the  East 
India  Vade-mecum  (2  vols.)  published  in  1910  by  the 
“  Honourable  Company  ”  for  the  guidance  of  its  servants, 
and  written  by  Captain  Thomas  Williamson,  the  social  life 
of  Britons  in  the  East  in  the  period  covered  by  Miss 
Bellasis  can  be  well  judged  and  her  story  comes  through  the 
ordeal  successfully.  For  example,  in  telling  of  the  all  too 
brief  life  of  Charlotte  Bellasis  who  died  in  Bombay  two 
months  after  her  marriage  to  Captain  Christie  of  the  En¬ 
gineers,  the  biographer  refers  to  the  onerous  custom  of 
“sitting  up”  which  required  a  newly  arrived  lady  to  be 
at  home  to  company  until  late  into  the  night,  and  adds 
that  by  that  time  the  ceremony  had  been  abandoned  in 
Calcutta  though  retained  in  Bombay,  the  year  being  1782. 
Williamson,  admitting  the  hospitable  intention  underlying 
the  custom,  praises  those  who  made  it  obsolete  and.  ob¬ 
serving  that  although  the  opportunity  of  going  from  one 
sitting  to  another  may  have  bwn  pleasant  for  “  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  settlement.”  stresses  the  hardships  which  “  many 
a  delicate  female,  melting  with  the  heat,  tight-laced  and 
tormented  with  mosquito  bites  must  have  undergone  during 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony.”  Another  tragic  victim 
of  rigid  convention  was  Arthur  Andrew  Forbes  Mitchell 
whose  incautious  proposal  to  a  young  lady  when  he  was 
penniless  though  full  of  emotion  and  good  wine  led  to  his 
being  ”  called  out  ”  and  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  disconsolattc 
lady’s  brother-in-law  '  and  guardian.  Lieutenant  George 
Bridge  Bellasis,  Bellasis  was  found  guilty  of  murder  by 
the  Bombay  judges  and  exiled  to  Australia.  That  was  in 
1801.  Forty-three  years  later  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Army  Regulations  inspired  by  the  Prince  Consort  this 
custom  was  officially  banned.  Thus  the  social  risks  of  the 
too  ardent  lover  were  lightened  but  in  other  forms  they 
remain,  the  cynic  may  say.  Miss  Bellasis  makes  a  notable 
contribution  to  understanding  of  a  not  inglorious  past:  her 
sensibility  and  grasp  of  affairs  deserve  thanks. 

Edwin  Haward 

Biographies  of  Meng  Hao-Jan.  Translated  and  annotated 

by  Hans  H.  Frankel.  University  of  California: 

Institute  of  East  Asiatic  Studies;  Chinese  Dynastic 

Histories  Translations,  No.  1.  London'.  Cambridge 

University  Press,  4s.) 

This  small  but  close-packed  work  is  the  first  of 
a  promising  series  of  Chinese  historical  studies.  It 
consists  of  the  two  “  official  ”  biographies  of  the  T’ang 
poet  Meng  Hao-Jan;  the  first  is  taken  from  the  Old  T’ang 
History,  the  second,  much  longer  and  more  detailed,  from 
the  New  T’ang  History.  Chinese  dynastic  histories  are 
full  of  traps  for  the  unwary;  written  for  the  scholar’s  eye 
by  scholars,  they  frequently  assume  in  the  reader  a  know- 


MUHAMMAD  AT  MECCA 

hy  W.  MONTGOMERY  WATT 
185.  net 

In  the  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  main 
work  of  Caetani  and  Buhl  on  the  life  of  Muhammad, 
the  interests  and  attitudes  of  scholars  have  greatly 
changed.  This  book,  w'hich  deals  with  the  first  part 
of  Muhammad's  career,  is  based  on  a  free  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern 
historian.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  economic 
and  social  background. 
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LANDLORD  AND  PEASANT 
IN  PERSIA 

by  A.  K.  S.  LAMBTON 
425.  net 

This  work  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  and  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  transition  from  a  medieval  to  a  modern  society. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

by  SIR  KERR  FRASER-TYTLER 
Second  Edition 
255.  net 

‘ .  .  .  diplomatic  history  is  often  not  very  readable. 
This  book  is  an  exception.  .  .  .' 

Manchester  Guardian 
*  (of  the  first  edition) 

‘ .  .  .  the  book  is  a  strong  stimulus  to  appreciation 
of  the  need  to  link  the  fortunes  of  remote  regions 
with  international  strategy.  .  .  .' 

Belfast  Telegraph 
(of  the  first  edition) 
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ledge  parallel  with  that  of  the  original  authors.  The 
writer  of  the  present  study  has  gone  to  original  sources 
even  for  commentator’s  notes,  and  any  student  who  com¬ 
pares  the  Chinese  text  with  this  translation  will  find  all 
his  difficulties  resolved.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  scholarship  displayed:  we  look  forward 
eagerly  to  its  successors. 

Neville  Whymant. 


Eurofjean  languages  (until  the  complete  and  painfully  literal 
versions  of  Von  Zach  appeared).  Those  which  have  found 
translators  have  been  compared  unfavourably  with  those 
of  Li  Po,  Po  Chiii,  Wang  Wei,  and  other  T’ang  poets. 
Now  Mr.  Hung  attempts  to  show  the  Western  reader  the 
life  and  work  of  Tu  Fu  in  the  setting  of  his  times. 

Attempting  the  difficult  task  of  setting  out  the  life  of 
Tu  Fu  as  reconstructed  from  his  poems.  Mr.  Hung  pre¬ 
sents  here  nearly  400  poems  literally  rendered  into  prose. 
These  are  connected  by  the  details  of  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the  poet,  his  family  and  friends.  We  are  promised  a 
further  volume  of  notes  (it  is  a  great  pity  that  these  were 
not  included  in  this  volume  as  an  appendix,  as  many  of  the 
poems  are  so  full  of  illusions  that  even  a  literal  translation 
fails  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning).  Of  all  the  works  on 
Tu  Fu  so  far  to  appear,  this  is  at  once  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  and  appealing.  I 

Neville  Whymant 
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Tu  Fu — China’s  Greatest  Poet  by  William  Hung 
{Harvard  University  Press.  Ltmdon :  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege,  35s.) 

Tu  Fu  is  admittedly  China’s  greatest  poet;  on  this  at 
least  Chinese  and  foreign  scholars  are  agreed.  But  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into 


T^R.  C.  S.  BELSHAW,  of  the  Research  School  of  Pacifle  Studia. 
^"^in  Canberra,  writing  on  the  “Implications  of  Policy  in  New 
Guinea  ’  in  the  Australian  Quarterly  (March,  1953)  criticires  the 
unfortunate  etlects  of  Australian  bureaucratic  methods  in  th: 
territories  of  N.  Guinea  and  Papua.  Ihere  is  inter-departmental 
rivalry  and  inelliciency  within  the  territory,  and  “  heavy 
handedness  ”  in  Canberra.  The  whole  article  is  most  informative 
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and  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  is  curious  to  know  exactly 
how  a  territory  can  become  completely  dominated  by  Europeans 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  native  population.  “  There  is  a 
core  of  experienced  .  .  .  officials  (in  N.  Guinea)  some  of  whom 
have  difficulty  in  changing  their  viewpoint  to  the  needs  of  modern 
conditions,”  writes  the  author.  “  Many  younger  men  lack  the 
experience  to  give  their  new  ideas  a  realistic  basis,  or  are  per- 
luaded  by  senior  officials  that  their  new  approach  is  not  wanted 
. and  will  not  lead  to  promotion.”  There  is,  of  course,  a 
“small  minority”  of  officials  who  recognise  the  situation  as  one 
of  dynamic  development,  and  are  sensible  in  their  reactions.  The 
author  think.s  that  with  the  example  of  the  African  territories 
before  us  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Australian  Government  to 
embark  on  a  policy  of  white  settlement.  The  article  finishes  on 
a  very  pcitinent  note.  After  quoting  passages  from  letters  by 
Kttlcrs  in  N.  Guinea  which  stated,  in  efTect,  that  the  natives  were 
scoundrels  and  that  the  settlers  were  there  by  right,  the  author 
quotes  a  letter  from  a  Papuan  who  reminds  the  Australians  that 
Communism  is  “  sweeping  across  the  Pacific  from  Asia,”  and  that 
N.  Guinea  will  certainly  become  one  of  its  targets  as  long  as  the 
rights  of  the  peoples  there  are  suppressed. 

Australian  immigration  policy  has  been  a  sore  point  with 
Asians  for  a  long  time.  Mahatma  Gandhi's  comment  on  Austra¬ 
lian  immigration  was  so  caustic  and  critical  when  he  was  asked 
in  1942  by  .Sir  Bertram  Stevens,  then  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  why  he  had  never  visited  Australia,  that  the  Governor 
was  left  with  nothing  to  say.  In  United  Asia  (Vol.  5,  No.  I)  Mr. 
R.  G.  Casey,  Australian  Mini.ster  for  External  Affairs,  tries  to 
defend  the  immigration  policy,  but  does  not  seem  to  make  a  very 
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good  job  of  it.  He  views  it  against  the  background  of  the  general 
Asian  scene  and  Australia's  history.  He  then  goes  on  to  raise  the 
question  of  diverse  religions  and  cultures,  and  the  preservation  of 
cultural  identity,  all  of  which  is  a  very  competent  flow  of  words 
but  still  not  very  convincing. 

The  Spring  issue  of  Progress,  the  magazine  of  Unilever  Ltd., 
prints  an  article  on  Siam  by  Prem  Chaya  (Prince  Prem  Purachatra) 
called  “  Portrait  of  a  Contented  People,”  which  presents  the 
country  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (or  more  prac¬ 
tically,  rice  and  fish).  Siam,  according  to  the  author,  is  a  great 
hunk  of  Shangri-la  in  the  middle  of  turbulent  South  Asia,  but  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  must  be  another  side  to  the  picture 
which  could  be  written  to  present  it  as  “  The  Land  of  Contrasts.” 

Ritchie  Calder,  in  April's  Nev  Era,  journal  of  the  World 
Veterans  Federation,  writes  on  the  work  being  done  in  Indonesia 
for  the  maimed  and  crippled  vicitms  of. the  recent  wars  and 
uprisings.  It  is  an  encouraging  account  of  determination  in  the 
face  of  shortage  of  equipment  and  supplies. 


THE  SCENTED  HILL 

By  Maurice  Collia 


V|7HEN  I  returned  to  the  rest-house  for  tea,  a  little  deputation 
^  came  to  call,  consisting  of  the  headmen  of  some  of  the 
villages  farther  in.  After  they  had  discussed  local  affairs,  one 
of  them  came  out  with  theroason  for  their  visit.  ‘Would  your 
Honour  care  to  see  the  Taung-ni  (red  hill)?'  he  asked.  And  then 
they  began  telling  me  about  it.  The  Red  Hill  lay  about  fifteen 
miles  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  i.sland  near  an  outer  beach. 
It  was  not  high,  they  said,  just  a  little  hill  but  they  would  like 
me  to  go  there  to  smell  the  scent. 

‘The  hill  is  scented?'  said  I,  and  put  the  obvious  question: 
‘What  scents  it?' 

‘That  is  it,  your  Honour.  What  scents  it,  indeed?'  And 
they  looked  at  each  other  as  if  too  timid  to  go  on. 

‘Are  there  flowers?'  I  asked,  ‘or  blossoming  trees?' 

‘It  is  a  bare  hill,  your  Honour,  of  red  coloured  earth,  with 
not  a  flower  or  a  tree  on  it.  yet  scented  everywhere,  a  full  scent 
rising  from  the  ground.' 

‘Let  me  look  where  it  is,'  I  said,  unrolling  my  map,  and 
found  it  marked  by  the  opposite  shore.  ‘The  land  records  sur¬ 
veyors  have  been  there,  I  see.  A  trigonometrical  triangle  is  at 
the  top.' 

‘That  is  so,'  they  agreed.  ‘Though  small,  it  is  the  highest 
hill  on  the  island,  and  naturally  the  surveyors  used  it  to  measure 
from.' 

‘Yet  it  is  scented?' 

‘It  is  rich  with  scent.' 

An  extract  from  Into  Hidden  Burma  by  Maurice  Collis, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Faber  and  Faber. 


‘Ba-pyil-tho  nan-tha-lal  Why  is  it  scented?  How  comes  it 
about?' 

‘Your  Honour,’  they  said  deferentially,  ‘it  is  a  sacred  hill. 
It  is  often  thus  on  sacred  hills,  or  so  we  poor  men  have  heard. 
But  your  Honour  shall  judge,  if  you  come  with  us.  Very 
willingly  we  will  show  the  way.’ 

‘I  will  come.  But  tell  me  one  thing — why  do  you  wish  me 
to  go?' 

‘It  is  as  your  Honour  wishes.  But  we  think  your  Honour 
will  be  pleased.' 

i  have  done  my  best  to  render  the  gist  of  this  strange  con¬ 
versation.  It  was  more  elliptical  in  the  Burmese.  More  was 
implied  than  said.  Before  landing  at  Cheduba  1  had  not  heard 
of  the  Red  Hill.  The  invitation  was  therefore  a  complete  surprise 
and  I  did  not  connect  it  with  what  the  .Sayadaw  had  said  of  a 
welcome.  But  I  was  much  intrigued:  in  all  my  time  in  Burma 
nothing  so  unusual  had  come  my  way.  I  expected  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Either  there  would  be  no  scent  or  its  source  would  be 
evident.  But  who  would  not  wish  to  climb  a  sacred  hill  at  the 
invitation  of  those  who  held  it  sacred? 

The  start  was  arranged  for  the  next  morning.  No  ponies 
were  kept  on  the  island,  and  there  were  no  roads  for  bullock 
carts.  One  had  to  walk  the  fifteen  miles  and  I  decided  to  do  it  in 
two  stages.  The  first  day  we  would  go  as  far  as  a  little  village 
about  four  miles  from  the  hill  and  make  the  ascent  the  day 
after.  The  headman  of  this  village  was  present  at  our  talk,  and 
he  immediately  left  to  make  preparations;  for,  said  he,  I  must 
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build  you  a  little  bamboo  hut  for  the  ni^t  and  arrange  the  proper 
ceremonies. 

The  weather  was  set  fair  and  it  dawned  as  usual  fresh  and 
soft.  The  headmen  were  ready  when  I  finished  my  tea  and  we 
set  out,  a  party  of  half  a  dozen,  with  my  servants,  my  tour  clerk, 
and  what  food  and  bedding  were  necessary.  The  track  was  over 
lields  of  stubble,  past  threshing  floors  and  granaries  piled  with  the 
celeb.ated  rice  of  the  island,  a  variety  unknown  elsewhere.  When 
cooked  it  had  a  strong  delicious  smell.  The  islanders  called  it 
pha  launfi-sait  (tadpole  rice).  Another  feature  of  the  landscape 
was  the  betel  gardens,  the  lines  of  slender  betel  palms  that  give 
the  nut,  and  the  vines  for  the  leaf  trained  on  bamboo  trellis.  The 
villages  were  always  embowered  in  plaintain  trees.  When  you 
entered  one.  you  saw  roses  and  jasmine  bushes  everywhere.  Th; 
houses,  of  wood  and  bamboo  mat,  had  great  eaves  and  wide 
verandas,  a  well  in  the  compound,  children  playing,  stout  women 
watching,  old  men  on  mats,  young  fellows  tossing  basket  balls 
or  lounging  with  fighting  cocks.  The  headman  would  lake  me  to 
his  house,  find  me  an  ancient  chair,  offer  me  coconut  milk,  and 
talk  of  the  harvest.  In  this  leisurely  way  we  came  to  the  village 
where  I  was  to  spend  the  night.  This  was  on  higher  ground,  for 
the  island  here  began  to  roll  into  hills,  though  there  were  still 
patches  of  rice  land.  The  villagers  had  built  me  a  leafy  bamboo 
pavilion  and  set  pots  of  flowers  by  the  entrance. 

After  I  had  had  tea,  the  headmen  gathered  again  to  speak  of 
the  Red  Hill.  So  far,  they  had  told  me  no  more  than  that  it  was 
sacred  and  scented.  Now  one  of  them  said :  ‘It  is  best  to  go 
very  eaily  to  the  hill  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  stillness  of  sunrise. 
It  is  then  that  the  scent  is  generally  at  its  strongest.' 

‘Is  the  hill  always  scented?’  I  asked. 

'We  believe  it  will  be  scented  when  your  Honour  comes.’ 

‘What  can  this  scent  be  which  comes  not  from  flowers,  or 
leaves  or  anything  that  can  be  seen?’ 

‘It  is  a  sacred  hill.’ 

‘Will  you  not  tell  me  why  it  is  sacred?’ 

‘Your  Honour  will  know  this  evening  why  it  is  sacred,  for 
there  is  a  ceremony  to  perform  before  we  can  set  foot  on  it. 
When  your  Honour  attends  the  ceremony  all  will  be  plain.  We 
have  never  dared  to  speak  in  this  way  to  those  who  came  formerly 
in  your  Honour’s  place.  Your  Honour  is  not  angry  at  the 
libeity?’ 

‘No,  indeed,’  said  1.  ‘You  have  welcomed  me  to  your  island 
with  a  warmth  I  shall  never  forget.' 

They  withdrew.  I  sat  reading  quietly  for  a  while  by  the 
pavilion.  Presently  there  came  a  little  crowd  of  women  with 
flowers.  When  they  were  close,  they  knelt  down,  bowed  and  were 
silent.  It  .seemed  as  if  something  was  expected  of  me,  but  I  had 
no  idea  what  it  could  be. 

‘Have  you  something  to  ask  me?’  1  said  after  a  time. 

One  of  the  elder  ones  replied :  ‘We  have  not  come  to  ask.’ 
There  was  silence  again;  they  regarded  me  placidly. 

‘There  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?’ 

One  said:  ‘We  have  come  to  contemplate  your  Honour.  That 
is  all.’  When  they  had  looked  for  a  while,  they  bowed  and  went 
away  quietly. 

At  sunset  the  headmen  led  me  from  my  pavilion,  which  was 
outside  the  village,  to  an  open  space  among  the  houses.  It  was  the 
full  moon  of  Tabaung  (Tuesday,  March  22,  1921).  The  enormous 
moon  was  just  up  and  blinking  through  the  trees.  The  whole 
population  of  the  village  was  gathered.  In  the  centre  of  the 
space  was  a  rough  bamboo  stand,  in  shape  like  a  round  table, 
but  higher,  on  which  were  piled  bunches  of  bananas,  roses  and 
rice.  At  first  I  did  not  understand  that  it  was  an  altar  and  that 
the  things  on  it  were  offerings.  The  headmen  had  a  chair  for  me 
When  I  sat  down,  they  seated  themselves  close  by  on  mats. 


The  eldest  headman  spoke:  ‘Before  climbing  the  Red  Hill  it  tl 
is  customary  to  propitiate  the  spirit.’  k 

‘There  is  a  spirit,  then,  on  the  hill?’  said  I,  for  there  had  ?! 

been  nothing  said  hitherto  of  any  spirit.  ' 

u 

‘We  believe,’  said  the  headman,  ‘that  when  the  hill  is  scented 
the  spirit  is  there.  When  there  is  no  scent,  as  at  times  happens, 
the  spirit  is  absent.  Now.  paying  our  respects  and  making  our  i, 
offerings,  we  will  inform  the  .spirit  that  your  Honour  has  arrived 
and  tomorrow  is  coming  to  the  hill.  Then,  if  the  spirit  is  favour¬ 
able,  a  welcome  will  be  shown.’  ^ 

SI 

The  moon  was  now  rising  out  of  the  trees  and  flooding  the  t( 
altar  with  a  light  never  .seen  in  northern  latitudes.  A  village  s 
orchestra  of  drums,  gongs  and  flutes  began  to  play,  not  the  musk 
I  had  heard  so  often  accompanying  Burmese  actors  on  village 
stages,  but  a  music  of  the  rarer  kind  used  to  call  the  spirits  before  ^ 
a  puppet  drama  begins.  Presently  four  girls  came  out  and  danced  ^ 
slowly  about  the  altar,  bowing,  making  offerings  and  singing. 

The  ceremony  did  not  last  long;  it  was  a  humble,  rustic  obla-  ^ 
tion.  When  it  was  over,  the  assembly  dispersed  and  I  retired  to  * 
my  bamboo  hut,  aware  that  I  had  witnessed  something  very  ancient  ^ 
and  beautiful.  F 

s 

1he  headmen  thought  it  proper  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
Taung-ni  as  the  sun  rose  soon  after  six.  The  distance  was  still 
about  four  miles,  so  a  very  early  start  had  to  be  made.  By  five  * 

o’clock  I  had  left  the  village,  with  the  four  headmen  who  were  to  ' 

accompany  me.  The  rough  track  wound  up  and  down.  The  * 
great  moon  was  westering  and  its  rays  sufficed  while  we  were  in  the  I 
open.  But  in  the  patches  of  woodland  we  went  by  lantern  light.  ' 

Under  a  full  tropic  moon,  the  coming  of  dawn  has  a  magical  , 

oddity.  Till  the  moment  before  it,  shadows  are  sharp  and  black,  | 
every  object  burnished.  In  an  instant  it  comes  and  takes  you  , 
unawares.  Suddenly  the  moon  loses  her  dominion.  All  the  ^ 
lustre  is  dimmed;  the  shadows  are, grey.  When  this  transforma-  , 
tion  took  place  we  were  in  parched  woodland  on  a  stony  path,  j 
The  Taung-ni  was  still  some  distance  away.  ^ 

We  had  been  going  thus  a  little  while  and  day  was  fully  ’ 
dawned,  when  I  was  enveloped  in  a  drifting  scent  of  wonderful  * 
sweetness,  gone  almost  as  soon  as  it  came.  I  stopped  and  turned  * 
to  the  headmen  close  behind  me,  exclaiming:  ‘Did  you  smell  ^ 
that?  A  marvellous  scent  seemed  to  float  by.’  * 

‘We  smelled  nothing,’  they  said,  but  their  faces  were  very  , 
happy.  , 

Where  could  it  have  come  from?  I  looked  everywhete,  but 
could  see  only  a  barren  slope  of  stunted  trees  and  withered  grass. 
And  if  so  sweet  a  smell  was  there,  why  was  it  now  gone?  ‘Could  ' 
it  have  been  a  breath  from  the  Taung-ni?’  I  asked.  The  headmen  ' 
replied:  ‘The  smell  of  the  Taung-ni  can  only  be  smelled  on  it.’  ! 
But  they  seemed  very  satisfied  and  not  at  all  bewildered,  and  one 
of  them  said:  ‘It  is  as  we  hoped,  as  we  expected.  The  hill  spirit  | 
came  to  meet  and  welcome  your  Honour.’ 

I  have  recorded  what  happened,  what  was  said:  I  can  offer  { 
no  explanation.  A  strong  and  beautiful  smell  was  in  the  air  a  { 
moment;  I  smelled  it  and  it  was  gone.  It  is  a  cardinal  belief  ; 
throughout  the  East  (reflected  again  and  again  in  its  literature)  , 
that  divine  beings  have  a  sweet  smell.  For  one  moving  in  a  folk  , 
atmosphere  charged  with  this  belief  and  in  close  contact  with  men  | 
who,  prompted  by  astrologers  and  clairvoyants,  thought  him  to  { 
be  fated  in  some  peculiar  way,  it  is  perhaps  not  contrary  to  what  , 
we  know  of  the  mind  to  suppose  that  force  of  suggestion  would  , 
oblige  him  to  perceive  what  he  was  expected  to  perceive.  I  had.  | 
however,  no  sense  of  hypnosis  or  hallucination;  the  scent  seemed  j 
to  me  a  natural  scent,  though  I  could  not  identify  it,  and  I  became  | 
aware  of  it  by  the  normal  act  of  smelling.  Startling  though  it  was,  , 
sudden  and  transitory,  it  seemed  real,  more  real  than  the  mirage-  | 
like  view  of  warships  at  the  harbour-mouth.  But  inasmuch  as  | 
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the  headmen  smelled  nothing,  though  such  countrymen  have  a 
keener  sense  of  smell  than  ours;  since  there  was  no  detectable 
source,  no  breeze  to  carry  the  scent  past,  no  reason  for  it  to  cease 
if  it  were  there,  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  was  supra-sensory. 
But  by  giving  a  name  one  does  not  explain  a  mystery. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  Taung-ni.  It 
came  abruptly  into  close  view  as  we  rounded  a  fold  of  wooded 
land.  A  hill  stood  all  by  itself,  bare  of  trees,  its  reddish  earth 
showing  between  patches  of  coarse  grass.  The  first  slopes  were 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  top,  crowned  with  a 
small  white  pagoda,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above.  I  came 
to  a  halt  and  stared  at  it.  The  sun  had  just  risen.  Not  the 
smallest  breath  of  scent  was  in  the  air. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  it  could  be  scented.  But  the 
headmen  were  confident;  ‘As  soon  as  your  Honour  places  your 
foot  on  the  slope  of  it,  a  .scent  will  ri.se.' 

They  spoke  gently  but  with  such  conviction  that  I  went 
forward!,  unable  to  doubt  longer,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  slope.  Immediately  I  was  enveloped  in  a  strong  scent  of 
flowers.  Though  the  headmen  had  not  smelled  the  earlier, 
passing  emanation,  they  could  smell  this  scent,  and  said  with 
simplicity ;  ‘The  hill  spirit  is  present.' 

I  walked  over  and  round  the  hill,  looking  here  and  there,  but 
saw  no  flowers  or  plants  that  could  produce  any  smell.  The  scent 
rose  up  from  the  ground  wherever  I  was.  We  sat  down  at  the 
summit  by  the  white  pagoda.  Uie  headmen  said:  ‘As  your 
Honour  has  seen,  the  scent  does  not  come  from  any  plant: 
it  is  in  the  earth,  the  earth  itsekf  is  scented.’  This  was  true;  I 
took  a  lump  of  the  reddish  earth  in  my  hands  and  put  it  to  my 
nose;  it  was  scented.  There  was  a  mystery  or  no  mystery,  as  you 
liked.  The  actual  soil  of  the  hill  had  a  smell  of  flowers.  Think¬ 
ing  there  might  be  a  variety  of  soil  that  had  a  flowery  scent,  I 
collected  some  lumps,  intending  on  my  return  to  Kyaukpyu  to 
send  them  to  the  Chemical  Examiner  in  Rangoon  and  ask  him  if 
he  could  detect  the  element  that  gave  off  the  scent.  For  an  hour 
or  more  I  remained  on  the  hill.  The  situation  was  delightful.  The 
sea  was  close  and  could  be  seen  and  heard  breaking  on  a  white 
beach  in  long  white  rollers.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  high 
barrier  mountains  on  the  mainland  were  blue  on  the  horizon. 
No  village  or  houses  were  visible.  The  headmen'  were  very  con¬ 
tent;  they  were  happy  to  feel  that  the  divine  was  close  to  them, 
happy  to  see  how  pleased  and  impressed  I  was,  and,  in  a  way  more 
difficult  to  define,  glad  to  have  been  able  to  exhibit  me  to  the 
spirit,  who  they  believed  wanted  to  see  me. 

The  time  came  to  leave;  my  breakfast  was  waiting  for  me  in 
the  village  and  I  was  already  hungry  after  so  early  a  start.  With 
the  headmen  carrying  a  package  of  the  scented  earth,  we  set  off 
on  the  walk  back.  We  went  rapidly,  passed  the  spot,  now  scent- 
loss,  where  the  fragrance  had  drifted  over  me,  and  by  ten-thirty 
reached  the  village.  Breakfast  was  ready  in  my  pavilion  and  I  did 
ample  justice  to  it.  When  I  had  done,  I  took  up  the  package  to 
sniff  the  earth  again.  But  the  scent  was  gone,  the  lumps  smelled 
like  any  other  pieces  of  dry  clay.  In  the  event  I  did  not  send 
them  to  the  Chemical  Examiner.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
ask  him  to  tell  me  the  element  that  gave  the  scent,  when  there 
was  no  scent.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  why  the  earth  was 
scented.  Nor  have  I  ever  met  a  European  who  had  been  on  the 
hill.  What  I  smelled  on  the  ..way  may  have  been  an  illusion; 
the  scent  on  the  hill  cannot  have  been  an  illusion,  because  it  per¬ 
sisted  and  could  be  traced  definitely  to  the  soil.  But  why  the  soil 
was  scented  remains  unexplained  in  our  terms.  In  the  people's 
terms  it  was  fully  explained;  and  their  explanation  was  more 
important  to  me  than  any  the  Chemical  Examiner  might  have 
been  able  to  find.  It  mattered  little  what  was  the  precise 
chemical  formula  of  the  soil,  but  it  mattered  a  great  deal  that  the 
people  took  me  to  themselves  in  a  manner  that  was  original, 
beautiful  and  in  an  ultimate  sense  true 
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Forgotten 
Road  to  China 

By  Bernard  Llewellyn 


A1X)ZEN  or  more  years  ago  there  was  no  more  im¬ 
portant  highway  in  the  world  than  the  Burma  Road; 
and  at  that  time  its  landmarks  were  as  familiar  to  me 
as  those  along  the  road  I  now  travel  between  my  home  and 
London.  But  today  it  is  a  neglected  route — the  forgotten 
road  to  China,  because  there  is  now  something  more  than 
a  little  stream  dividing  Burma  from  her  great  neighbour. 
The  long  road  winding  northwards  from  Rangoon  leads  to 
a  barrier,  not  as  formerly  to  a  welcoming  hospitable  land. 

This  road  has  always  had  political  significance. 
Everyone  knows  that  from  the  time  the  Japane.se  closed 
the  coastal  ports  to  the  time  they  cut  the  Burma  Road  itself 
in  1942  it  was  the  great  supply  route  that  poured  in 
the  goods  and  weapons  to  keep  China  in  the  war.  Today 
it  remains  a  main  road  for  vehicles;  the  difference  is  that 
they  no  longer  stream  in  a  great  flood  from  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban  to  the  heart  of  China. 

The  maps  have  often  disagreed  among  themselves  in 
naming  the  Burma  Road.  Sometimes  it  is  identified  with 
the  whole  highway  from  Rangoon  to  Chungking;  some¬ 
times  with  the  stretch  between  Lashio  and  Kweiyang;  some¬ 
times  (and  this  is  perhaps  the  mo.st  accurate)  with  the  road, 
over  600  miles  long,  from  Lashio  to  Kunming,  capital  of 
Yunnan  Province. 

■  The  discrepancies  are  easy  to  understand,  for  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  travelled  by  road  from  Rangoon  to  Chungking 
the  great  land  route  has  an  unmistakable  unity:  there  is 


This  graceful  Kunming  pagoda  was  one  of  (he  landmarks  at  (he 
China  end  of  the  Burma  Road 

no  reason  why  it  should  suddenly  change  its  name,  ft  took 
climatic  changes  as  it  took  the  mountains — in  its  stride. 
One  day  you  were  driving  past  the  white  pagodas  and  sun¬ 
baked  fields  of  Lower  Burma;  a  day  or  .so  later  you  were 
above  the  clouds  looking  down  on  the  Salween  River.  ' 
The  road  had  everything  from  tarmac  surface  to  pot¬ 
holes.  from  hairpin  bends  to  gloomy  gorges  and  swavinc 


Through  the  turbulent  ranges  of  south  west 
China  the  spirally  Burma  Road  goes  on  to 
meet  the  sky 
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The  flo^x  inK  roofs  of  the  Marco  Polo 
Gateway  in  the  old  city  of  Taoshan 
are  a  reminder  of  the  mediaeval 
traveller  who  once  /kissed  this  way. 


bridges,  and  it  seemed  to  go  on  for  ever.  It  soared  10,000 
ft.  above  the  sea  on  the  very  crest  of  the  world,  ran  through 
wooded  canyons  and  alongside  sparkling  rivers,  and 
climbed  up  the  gorges  in’ giddy  spirals. 

For  the  turbulent  ranges  of  the  China-Burnta  frontier 
soon  become  China’s  “  Wild  West,”  through  which  those 
amateur  road-builders,  the  coolies,  built  the  Burma  Road 
with  little  more  than  a  few  crude  tools  and  the  sweat  of  their 
labouring  bodies.  It  was  not  surprising  that  an  American 
engineer  said  the  Chinese  had  virtually  clawed  the  road 
out  of  the  wild  mountains  with  their  finger-nails! 

No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  measure  the  difference  the 
road  made  to  the  people  who  lived  in  the  villages  and  old 
walled  towns  along  it.  Yunnan  had  for  centuries  been 
C’hina’s  Siberia  (in  spite  of  its  Californian  climate)  occupied 
by  aboriginal  people  who  once  waged  bitter  warfare  against 
the  Chinese  Empire.  The  immortal  drunken  poet  Li  Po 
was  banished  hither,  though  he  took  so  long  travelling  along 
the  Y  angtse  valley  that  he  was  back  in  favour  again  before 
he  got  beyond  Szechwan. 

In  the  old  days  travellers  to  Kunming  and  Chungking 
travelled  to  Shanghai  and  then  took  a  boat  along  the  great 
river.  From  Szechwan  the  journey  on  to  Kunming  and 
Tali  was  an  arduous  expedition  over  rough  mule  paths. 

Until  the  Burma  Road  showed  what  was  possible,  it 
was  believed  that  the  great  gorge  of  the  Salween — known 
as  Fever  Valley  to  the  tribes  people — was  a  death-trap,  and 
whether  the  enemy  was  identified  as  an  evil  spirit  or  as  the 
anopheles  mosquito,  the  result  was  invariably  the  same. 

But  the  road  and  the  petrol  engine  tamed  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Salween  Gorge  and  crossed  the  Mekong  and  other 
rivers  with  like  assurance.  The  macadamized  roads  of 
Burma  were  linked  to  the  markets  of  Kunming  and  the 
cities  along  the  Yangtse  by  a  thin,  dusty  serpent  of  a  road 


that  snaked  its  way  through  China  to  the  Jade  Gate  and 
the  fastnesses  of  Central  Asia.  The  coolie  builders  had 
worked  a  miracle! 

Yet  international  political  pressures  which  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  the  road  in  the  first  i^ce 
have  in  recent  years  erected  barriers  across  it. 

After  the  war  stragglers  from  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  stayed  behind  in  Burma  in  considerable  numbers 
many  being  disarmed  alter  the  fall  of  the  Kuomintang 
Others,  however,  as  U  Myint  Thein  explained  to  the 
United  Nations  as  long  ago  as  January.  1952.  refused  to 
surrender  their  weapons,  and  are  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Thus  the  road  which  was  built  as  a  funnel  through 
which  supplies  from  the  Calcutta  and  Rangoon  godowns 
could  be  poured  into  China  has  today  another  use. 

Remembering  that  period  of  the  war  when  1  lived 
and  worked  on  the  Burma  Road  and,  from  the  window  of 
my  driving  cab,  watched  the  white  kilometre  stones 
measuring  off  a  landscape  that  overwhelmed  one  with  its 
magnificent  variety,  1  view  the  curtain  of  distrust  that  now 
hangs  down  between  Kyukok  and  Wanting  as  a  miserable 
substitute  for  what  might  have  been.  Then  the  road  to 
Mandalay  was  also  the  road  to  Kunming  and  beyond;  the 
children  who  stood  by  the  roadside  with  upturned  thumbs 
to  greet  the  lorries  bringing  the  supplies  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  peasants  who  built  the  road  when  the 
Japanese  seemed  to  be  carrying  all  before  them.  Poor  and 
often  half-starved  as  they  were,  they  knew  how  to  smile  at 
people  who  meant  them  well. 

Today  these  same  children  are  “  communists  ” — on 
the  other  side  of  the  barriers  the  politicians  have  built. 
And  the  Burma  Road  which  was  once  their  pride  and  ours 
no  longer  takes  us  past  their  homes. 
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THE  KINGDOM 
OF  LAOS 

By  Emile  Guillain 

UNTIL  its  sudden  emergence  into  the  headlines,  little 
was  heard  or  known  of.  Laos — one  of  the  territories  in 
the  region  which  is  generally  called  indo-China.  Situ¬ 
ated  in  the  north  west  of  Indo-China,  Laos  is  separated  from 
Burma  and  Thailand  by  the  Mekong  River,  it  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country',  the  mountain  slopes  facing  all  directions 
and  making  communications  extremely  difficult.  Even  the 
Mekong  is  unusable  for  navigation  for  long  stretches  owing 
to  the  number  of  rapids.  The  climate,  because  of  the 
mountainous  conditions,  varies  from  temperatures  often 
below  freezing  point  to  over  100  deg.  F.  The  rainy  season 
is  from  May  to  October,  when  the  south-west  monsoon 
brings  an  average  rainfall  of  60  ins. 

According  to  the  1936  census,  the  population  was 
1,012,000  in  an  area  of  roughly  89,343  square  miles.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Laotians,  and  are  related 
to  both  the  Shans  of  Northern  Burma  and  to  the  Thai. 
The  remainder  consists  of  tribes  with  various  cultural 
backgrounds.  These  are  the  Moi  (Indonesian  aborigines, 
whose  name  means  “  barbarian  ”),  the  Khas,  Thai,  Mong, 
Man,  Man  Meo  and  Lolo — all  probably  of  Southern 
Chinese  stock. 

The  Khas  are  the  aboriginals  of  Laos,  who  were  con¬ 
quered  and  turned  into  slaves  by  the  Laotians.  Today 
they  are  apathetic  and  helpless,  and  all  traces  of  their 
former  high  cultural  abilities  have  vanished  long  ago 
Judging  by  some  bronze  work  which  has  come  to  light,  it 
has  been  presumed  that  the  Khas,  together  with  the 
Bataks,  Dyaks,  Mois  and  Karens,  may  once  have  been 
united  in  a  common  bronze  age  culture,  strongly  influenced. 


Examples  of  Laotian  architecture  (French  Information  Service, 
Indo-China) 


as  their  art  shows,  by  the  Chinese.  In  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  tribes,  there  are  also  a  small  number  of  Chinese 
in  Laos,  mostly  engaged  in  trade  or  in  running  small  shops 
which  have  sprung  up  around  military  posts. 

The  history  of  Laos  starts  from  about  713  A.D.  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Nan-Tchao  was  founded  by  the  Laotians, 
and  the  king  married  a  daughter  of  the  Chinese  emperor. 
From  the  11th  to  the  13th  centuries,  the  Khmers  and  the 
Thai  governed  most  of  the  country,  but  Laos  retrieved 
some  of  its  former  power  under  Sam  Sen  Tai — who  ruled 
at  Luang  Prabang  from  1356  to  1406.  The  Khmer  empire 
was  starting  to  decay,  and  this  enabled  the  Laotains  to 
expel  the  Cambodians,  but  for  decades  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  lighting  both  the  Thai  and  the  Burmese  until  by 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  both  Siam  and  Burma  were 
able  to  establish  sovereignty  over  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  relations  between  France  and  the  countries 
of  Indo-China  date  from  the  signature  of  a  treaty  between 
Louis  XVI  and  the  King  of  Cochin-China  in  1787,  to  be 
followed  at  intervals  by  the  expansion  of  French  sovereignly 
over  the  various  states  of  Indo-China,  Laos  did  not  become 
a  protectorate  until  1893.  This  was  largely  achieved  by  the 
French  Consul  at  Luang  Prabang,  A.  J.  Pavie,  who  in  1893 
was  French  minister  to  Siam.  Backed  by  three  French 
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military  expeditions. 
Pavie  gave  the 
Siamese  48  hours  to 
leave  Laotian  terri¬ 
tory  and  to  pay  a 
large  indemnity.  The 
Siamese  agreed  and 
signed  a  treaty  to  this 
effect  or.  October  3. 
1893.  The  district  of 
Luang  Prabang  lying 
west  of  the  Mekong, 
however.  remained 
Siamese,  but  in  1904 
it  was  also  taken  over 
by  the  French  only  to 
be  recaptured  again  by 
Siam  during  1940. 
when  Indo-China  was 
being  occupied  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  mountainous 
terrain  and  lack  of 
communications  has 
perhaps  impeded  the 
consolidation  of  Laos, 
and  made  easy  the 
penetration  of  the 
Laotian  territory  by 
neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  At  the  same 
time,  movements  for 
independence  found 
it  difficult  to  make  any 
real  headway. 

During  the  second  world  war  the  Japanese  installed  a 
puppet  administration  of  bc/lh  Annamese  and  Japanese,  but' 
although  King  Sisavang  renounced  his  ties  with  France,  the 
court  and  many  of  the  Laotian  people  gave  much  help  to  the 
resistance  movement. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  end  of  the  second  world  war. 
the  presence  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  troops  on  the  Indo- 
Chinese  border  caused  the  French  some  uneasiness  and 
they  showed  a  willingness  to  make  certain  concessions  to 
nationalist  sentiments  to  the  extent  of  recognising  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Laos,  while  Laos  on  her  side  proclaimed  her 
adherence  to  the  French  Union.  This  was  embodied  in  a 
treaty  signed  in  Paris  on  July  19,  1949.  by  President  Auriol 
and  King  Sisavang  Vong.  By  this  treaty,  Laos  was  to  have 
diplomatic  representation  in  Bangkok,  while  France  was  to 
uphold  the  Laotian  claim  for  membership  of  the  UN.  but 
the  application,  although  securing  10  affirmative  votes  in 
the  Swurity  Council  in  September.  1952.  was  vetoed  by 
the  USSR.  Nevertheless.  Laos  sent  delegates  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  discuss  the  Japanese  peace  talks, 
and  on  September  8th  was  one  of  the  46  nations  to  sign  the 
peace  treaty.  During  1950  and  1951.  Laos  was  admitted 


Kirtfi  Si.savtmi/  Vonv  of  Laos 


as  a  full  member  of  the  United  Nations  specialised  agencies, 
and  is  an  associate  member  of  Unesco.  In  1950.  Laos  also 
took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Commonwealth  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  the  Colombo  Plan. 

By  the  treaty  of  1949  France  guaranteed  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Laos,  in  collaboration  with  the  Laotian 
national  army,  and  to  send  technical  experts  to  help  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  This  treaty 
.seemed  to  satisfy  Laotian  demands,  which  in  any  case  had 
not  been  very  persistent.  The  somewhat  tenuous  Free 
Laos  movement,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  Bangkok, 
was  accordingly  disbanded. 

The  state  religion  of  Laos  is  Buddhism.  King 
.Sisavang  is  its  Chief  Protector,  and  the  organisation  and 
hierarchy  of  the  Buddhist  clergy  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
political  and  administrative  organisation  of  the  kingdom. 
All  the  religious  chiefs  are  elected,  and  the  care  of  schools 
and  Buddhist  institutions  is  receiving  much  attention.  On 
holy  days,  sermons  are  broadcast  by  Radio  Laos  and  re¬ 
ligious  education  is  carried  on  by  bhikkus  in  the  71  Pali 
schools  in  the  country.  The  religious  centre  of  Laos  is 
Ventiane — which  was  also  one  of  the  .two  ancient  capitals 
of  Laos.  It  is  a  town  of  innumerable  pagodas — many  of 
them  deserted  ruins,  their  carvings  practically  obliterated 
and  their  statues  tarnished  and  neglected.  But  others  are 
the  centres  of  much  religious  activity,  especially  during  the 
autumn,  when  the  earth  has  dried  up  and  work  is  at  a 
standstill,  countless  festivals  or  txntm  are  held  all  over  the 
country. 

{Continufd  on  page  35) 
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Japan’s  Place  in 

World  Trade 

By  Ernest  Thornton^  M.P, 

Many  changes  were  effected  in  Japan  during  the  mili¬ 
tary  occupation.  Whether  these  will  be  lost  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  main  purpose  of  the  policy  of  SCAP 
tSupreme  Command  of  the  Allied  Powers)  as  I  saw  it.  was 
the  rapid  restoration  of  the  Japanese  economy.  There 
were  two  primary  reasons  for  this.  First,  to  ease  or  elimin¬ 
ate  the  burden  on  the  American  tax  payer.  Second,  to 
build  up  Japan  as  a  strong  bastion  against  Communism 
in  the  Far  East.  It  must  be  remembered  that  SCAP  was 
almost  completely,  if  not  completely,  under  American 
domination. 

The  Labour  Division  of  SCAP,  soon  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  set  about  trying  to  create  a 
trade  union  organisation  in  Japan.  Whatever  criticisms 
may  be  levelled  against  SCAP  and  its  Labour  Division  (and 
there  could  legitimately  be  many)  it  is  my  belief  that  an 
excellent  job  was  done,  having  regard  to  all  the  difficulties, 
in  the  creation  and  development  of  trade  unions.  Some  of 
these  unions  are  likely  to  play  a  potent  part  in  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  Japan  in  the  recent  few  years.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  observe  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the 
Japanese  Government  towards  organised  labour  in  the  next 
few  years  which  will  be  vital. 

Prior  to  1945,  trade  unionism  as  we  understand  it  was 
almost  non-existent  in  Japan.  The  failure  of  the  trade 
union  movement  to  develop  was  principally  due  to: 

(1)  Paternalistic  and  feudalistic  relations  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  workers; 

(2)  Lack  of  legal  safeguards  guaranteeing  the  worker  the 
right  to  organise; 

(3)  Legal  restrictions  on  workers’  organisations  and  their 
activities;  and 

(4)  Violent  opposition  to  labour  unions  by  well-organised 
employer  groups. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  personnel  in  Japan’s  textile 
industry — overwhelmingly  the  largest  industry  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Ernest  Thornton,  M.P.,  was  Secretary  of  the  United 
Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association  1943-1953.  He  spent  three 
months  in  China,  Manchuria  and  Formosa  with  the  UK  Trade 
Mission  in  1946.  In  1950  he  visited  Japan  with  the  Anglo- 
American  Cotton  Textile  Mission,  and  the  same  year  went  to 
India  as  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Board  Mission. 
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Young  females  constituted  (and  still  do)  85  per  cent,  to  90  j 
per  cent,  of  the  labour  force  in  this  main  industry.  These 
young  women  (mainly  recruited  from  the  countryside)  spent 
but  a  few  years  in  the  industry  and  then  returned  to  their 
homes.  Labour  organisation  was  virtually  impossible. 
Unionisation  has  now  been  effected,  but  as  the  basic  con¬ 
dition  of  a  very  young  and  constantly  changing  force  re¬ 
mains,  the  weakness  is  self-evident. 

Legal  safeguards  have  been  granted  to  workers  to 
organise  into  unions.  Legal  restrictions  are  much  less 
onerous  than  in  pre-war  days.  What  the  future  holds  is 
anyone’s  guess.  The  main  conclusion  1  would  draw  is  that 
lalxrur  costs  in  industrial  Japan  are  likely,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  be  less  flexible  than  in  the  period  between  the  two 
great  wars  when  Japanese  industry  developed  so  rapidly. 

Labour  costs  in  Japanse  industry  are  very  low  judged 
by  British  standards.  It  can  no  doubt  be  argued  that 
wages  in  British  industry  are  now  compared  with  the  United 
States:  but  the  labour  cost  per  unit  of  production  as  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  not 
widely  different.  In  relation  to  cotton  textiles,  it  has  been 
competently  estimated  that  the  labour  cost  in  Japan  of 
producing  a  unit  length  of  standard  fabric  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  labour  cost  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  yet  Britain  has  not  felt  the  full  impact  of  Japanese 
competition  in  the  post-war  world  markets.  From  1947  to 
1951,  whilst  Japanese  production  and  exports  were  expand¬ 
ing.  the  world  was  short  of '  manufactured  goods.  In  other 
words  there  was  a  sellers’  market.  With  the  change  to  a 
buyers’  market  from  late  1951  onwards,  British  exporter 
were  to  some  extent  shielded  by  the  sterling  area  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  importation  of  Japanese  goods.  This  “  protec¬ 
tion  ”  can  only  be  temporary.  When  the  full,  uncushioned 
impact  is  felt  it  is  likely  to  be  heavy  indeed.  Low-priced 
Japanese  goods  of  all  kinds  can  be  flooded  into  sterling 
area  markets  in  great  volume.  One  reason  for  this,  which 
is  fairly  widely  appreciated  (but  not  widely  enough)  is  that 
Japan  has  been  artificially  cut  off,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  from  her  natural  markets  and  sources  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  China.  Manchuria  and  Korea.  In  pre-wai  years  a 
large  proportion  of  Japan’s  import  and  export  trade  was 
done  with  these  countries.  If  Japan’s  growing  production 
is  to  be  denied  access  to  these  markets  it  will  be  funelled 
into  South-East  Asia  and  Africa  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  trade  and  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
western  powers. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  pointed  out  that 
American  policy  had  been  directed  towards  quickly  re¬ 
storing  the  Japane.se  economy.  In  the  last  few  years  and 
at  the  present  time.  American  thinking  is  that  Japanese 
goods  are  politically  and  economically  healthy  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world — excepting  the  United  States  and 
China! 

It  is.  I  think,  generally  agreed  that  Japan’s  basic 
problem  is  one  of  population.  Very  near  the  maximum 
possible  wealth  is  already  extracted  from  her  land  and 
natural  resources.  '  Living  standards,  in  view  of  her 
rapidly  growing  population,  can  only  be  maintained,  let 
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alone  increased,  by  more  industrialisation.  This  in  turn 
means  more  participation  by  Japan  in  foreign  trade.  How 
can  this  be  controlled  and  managed  to  prevent  a  disruption 
of  foreign  trade;  cut-throat  competition  such  as  we  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars;  and  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  higher  living  standards  of  the  West? 
Apart  from  the  danger  of  world  war  III  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  facing  the  world  outside  the  iron 
curtain  ”  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

If  the  collective  defence  of  the  West  can  be  organised 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  disruption  of  the  several 
national  economies,  it  ought  to  be  possible,  provided  there 
is  the  will,  to  attempt  to  organise  an  expanding  world  trade 
within  which  system  Japan  can  participate  without  under¬ 
mining  the  higher  living  standards  of  the  western  world. 
The  alternative  appears  to  be  a  return  to  the  international 
trade  wars  of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  How  can  political 
unity  be  maintained  outside  the  “  iron  curtain  ”  on  this 
basis?  Is  this  just  impossible? 

Another  alternative  might  be  to  continue  to  exclude  Japian 
from  many  markets.  This  would  force  Japan,  economic¬ 
ally.  into  the  Communist  orbit.  It  would  be  noted  in  the 
April  issue  of  Eastern  World  that  Japan  is  resuming  the 
importation  of  coal  from  the  Chinese  mainland  notwith¬ 
standing  United  States  pressure  and  influence.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  natural  and  inevitable  development.  It  cannot  be 
prevented  (except  perhaps  for  the  time  being  at  the  expense 
of  a  political  upheaval  in  Japan).  This  development  really 
can  only  be  slowed  down  or  accelerated. 

The  cooperation  of  China,  the  early  retipening  of  the 
vast  potential  market  which  modern  China  can  provide,  are 
important  considerations  today.  To  her  own  advantage, 
China  could  take  great  quantities  of  the  capital  and  con¬ 
sumer’s  gtxxls  which  Japan.  Britain,  USA.  Germany,  etc., 
have  to  offer.  The  impact  of  Japan’s  growing  export 
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potential  would  be  cushioned.  A  breathing  space  would 
be  offorded  giving  time  to  work  out  and  apply  some  plan 
(perhaps  President  Eisenhower’s  or  some  adaptation  of  it) 
for  an  orderly  and  rapid  development  of  world  trade  which 
would  raise  living  standards  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
without  undermining  standards  elsewhere. 


Comptinv  Reports 

BRITISH-AMERICM 

TOBACCO 

Increased  Sales 

The  fiftieth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  on  May  8  in  London. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Winmill  (the  chairman),  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  said:  This  is  the 
Fiftieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
Limited.  The  Company  was  incorporated 
on  September  29th,  IW2,  and  therefore, 
completed  its  fiftieth  year  of  trading  on 
September  3()th  last.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  review  the  history  of  the  Company,  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  one,  showing  continued 
progress. 

The  consolidated  results  for  the  past 
year  reflect  some  measure  of  the 
slackened  pace  of  inflation  as  it  affects  us 
and  our  Associates.  The  Available  Net 
Profit  is  £400,000  more  in  respect  of  the 
year  under  review.  The  improvement 
does  allow  us  readily  to  recommend  the 
increase  in  the  final  distribution  to  be 


mride  in  respect  of  the  year  to  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1952. 

No  liability  to  Excess  Profits  Levy  arose 
in  respect  of  the  past  year,  but  I  neverthe¬ 
less  welcome  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
effect  that  this  form  of  taxation  will  cease 
to  operate  as  from  the  1st  January,  1954. 

This,  together  with  the  reduction  of  the 
standard  rate  of  income  tax  to  9s.  in  the 
£1  and  the  reintroduction  of  Initial  Allow¬ 
ances,  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  recognises  the  necessity  of  easing  the 
burden  of  taxation  which  weighs  so 
heavily  on  Industry  to  the  detriment  of 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

.Steady  Demand. 

In  so  far  as  our  business  and  that  of  our 
Associated  Companies  is  concerned  the 
policies  of  disinflation  pursued  by  certain 
countries  have  had,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  the  anticipated  effects  on  sales  of 
cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  goods  but. 
nevertheless,  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
on  30th  September,  1952,  the  combined 
sales  of  your  Company  and  its  Associates 
showed  an  increase  in  volume  over  the 
previous  year.  The  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  continue  to  bear 
witness  to  the  steady  demand  for  the  pro¬ 


ducts  of  your  Group,  but  the  present 
pattern  of  world  events  may  well  impart  a 
more  rapid  impetus  to  disinflationary 
trends. 

The  first  interim  dividend  on  the  present 
issued  Ordinary  .Stock  for  the  current  year 
has  already  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
per  £1  Stock;  to  maintain  the  same  total 
cash  distribution  in  respect  of  the  year  to 
3()th  September,  1953,  as  is  proposed  in 
respect  of  the  past  year  and  subject  to 
acceptance  of  the  Resolutions  at  the 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  the  second 
interim  dividend  on  the  issued  Ordinary 
Stock  for  this  year  would  be  declared  at 
the  rate  of  4d.  per  lOs.  .Stock  and  the  final 
dividend  on  the  issued  Ordinary  Stock 
would  be  proposed  at  the  rate  of  5d.  per 
I  Os.  Stock.  In  a  full  year  under  the  new 
capitalisation  this  would  mean  two  in¬ 
terims  of  4d.  per  lOs.  Stock  and  a  final 
of  .5d. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  extraordinary  general  meeting 
resolutions  were  paned  approving  the 
capitalisation  of  £11,878,880  lOs.  of  Re¬ 
serves  and  Undistributed  Profits  and  its 
distribution  as  Ordinary  Shares  of  lOs. 
each  to  existing  Ordinary  Stockholders  in 
the  proportion  of  one  new  lOs.  Share  for 
every  £1  of  Stock  held. 
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BRITAIN’S  TRADE  WITH  BURMA 

By  V,  Wolpert 


■pkURING  the  last  three  years  trade  between  Burma  and  Britain 
-*-^has  expanded  steadily,  whereby  the  UK  has  had  a  favourable 
trade  balance  throughout  this  period. 

1950  1951  1952 

£  £  £ 

UK  imports  from  Burma  2,559,755  5,571,469  9,866,651 

UK  exports  to  Burma  8,963,711  11,839,342  15,128,224 

L'K  re-exports  to  Burma  ..  49,488  44,747  69,047 

According  to  Burmese  statistics,  the  United  Kingdom  was 
the  second  largest  supplier  to  Burma  in  1950  and  1951  (only  sur¬ 
passed  by  India),  and  the  value  of  imports  from  the  UK 
amounted  to  about  23  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  during  this 
period.  In  Burma's  export  trade,  however,  the  UK  occupied  the 
sixth  place,  as  the  value  of  Burmese  exports  to  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  Indonesia  and  Malaya  were  higher  than  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  UK  share  in  Burmese  exports 
amounted  to  less  than  4  per  cent  in  1950,  and  to  about  6.3  per 
cent  in  1951. 


U.K.  Imports  from  Burma 

The  main  imports  from  Burma  during  the  last  (wo  years  as 
well  as  during  the  first  quarters  of  1952  and  1953  were  as  follows: 

1951  1952  1952  1953 

(Whole  year)  (First  quarter  of 
the  year) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Grain  and  flour 
Feeding  stuffs 

for 

227,128 

3,942,442 

851,149 

1,747,523 

animals 

1,584,815 

1,293,684 

527,056 

635,012 

I'ungsten  ore 
Hardwood  sawn. 

but 

827,41 1 

2,010,080 

177,1.58 

403,504 

not  prepared 

796,084 

928,790 

259,442 

203,919 

Rubber 

1,205,933 

1,094,980 

452,359 

377,920 

The  importance  of  Burma  as  supplier  of  tunsten  ore,  which 
was  in  shott  supply  on  the  world  market,  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  below  which  shows  the  total  UK  imports  of  tungsten  ore 
including  tin-tungsten,  and  those  from  Burma,  whereby  the  latter 
increased  considerably. 

1951  1952  1952  1953 


UK  total  imports  of  tungsten 
Including  from  Burma 


(whole  vear)  (first  quarter) 

4,749  8,313  1,467  1,740 

562  1,544  121  358 

(alt  figures  in  tons) 


The  imports  of  hardwood  (sawn  but  not  prepared)  which 
increased  from  189,000  cubic  ft.  in  1950  to  621,000  in  1951,  and 
to  692,000  cubic  ft.  in  1952,  declined  to  146,000  cubic  ft.  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1953  as  against  207,000  cubic  ft.  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1952. 

I'he  decrease  in  the  value  of  rubber  imports  was  due  to  the 
tall  of  the  price  of  rubber,  while,  in  fact,  the  imported  quantity 
increased  steadily,  namely  from  2,555  tons  in  1951  to  3,026  tons  in 
1952,  and  from  1,100  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  to  1,249 
tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 

U.K.  Export*  to  Burma 

A  significant  feature  of  the  increased  UK  exports  to  Burma 
is  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  higher  exports  of  capital  goods,  it 
was  also  possible  to  inciease  the  exports  of  consumer  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  textiles,  chemicals  and  pottery. 

Capital  goods: 


1950 

1951 

1952 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Machinery  and  parts 

51.5,938 

756,387 

1,351,266 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus 

408,669 

536,187 

876,498 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof  . 

661,426 

%8,37.5 

1,136,732 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manu¬ 
factures  thereof 

420,756 

359,548 

422,520 

Vehicles,  including  locomo¬ 
tives,  ships,  aircraft 

872,482 

1,750,102 

2,086,780 

Consumer  goods: 

Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures 

265,634 

459,306 

553,847 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and 
manufactures 

134,720 

287,364 

394,789 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and 
colours 

826,%6 

1,212,377 

1,120,175 

Oils,  fats  and  lesins  ... 

203,591 

280, %7 

428,701 

Pottery,  glass  and  abrasives  ... 

203,106 

373,453 

485,885 

Orders  from  Burma  have  been  placed  with  two  Scottish  ship¬ 
building  and  dredgebuilding  firms.  The  twin  screw  suction  hopper 
dredger  “  Salween  ”  which  was  recently  delivered  to  Burma  and 
is  now  engaged  in  active  dredging  operations  at  Moulmein,  was 
the  first  of  a  group  of  orders  received  by  Fleming  &  Ferguson 
Ltd.,  Paisley,  for  the  Government  of  Burma :  “  Salween  ”  was 
built  to  the  order  of  the  US  Government  and  presented  to  the 
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Direct  sale  to  customers 
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1:  *' METALEXPORT”  National  Enterprise 

POLAND,  Warszawa.  P.O.  Box  442 
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Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma  under  the  American  Aid  Pro¬ 
gramme.  There  is  at  present  in  the  course  of  production  at 
Paisley  a  Single  Screw  Buoy  Vessel  and  Light  Tender,  which  is 
ntended  for  coastal  light  and  buoy  service  on  the  Burmese  coast, 
frhis  ship  is  intended  to  be  delivered  in  June,  1954.  In  addition, 
uork  is  proceeding  on  the  construction  of  two  single  screw  pas- 
Hinger  and  cargo  steamers  which  have  been  designed  for  tropical 
service  for  coastal  trade  in  Burma.  Delivery  of  these  vessels  is 
expected  to  be  made  in  August  and  November,  1954. 

I  An  order  for  three  self-propelled  cutter  suction  dredges  has 
'been  placed  with  Lobnitz  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Renfrew.  This  was  the 
itirst  contract  received  from  Burma  by  this  firm  for  many  years. 

IjThe  propelling  machinery  will  consist  of  a  Lobnitz  totally  en¬ 
closed  steam  reciprocating  engine.  On  completion  the  dredges 
"will  be  dismantled  at  Renfrew  and  shipped  in  sections  to  Burma 
"for  re-erection  there. 

I 

1  While  50  launches  for  the  Burmese  Inland  Water  Transport 
fleet  were  recently  ordered  in  Japan,  Mr.  U.  San  Thein,  the 
(hairman  of  the  Burma  Shipping  Bureau,  told  your  correspon¬ 
dent  that  hLs  Ciovernment  intends  to  place  further  orders  for 
river  craft. 

Barmm  a  Market  for  Capital  Goods 

Mr.  U  San  Thein  is  the  Deputy-Leader  of  the  Burmese 
Government  Purchase  Mission,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Boh  Min 
Gaung,  Burma’s  Minister  for  Rehabilitation.  The  Mission,  after  a 
|visit  to  Japan  where  fire  fighting  equipment  was  purchased,  and 
|a  stay  in  the  USA  where  orders  for  heavy  equipment  and 
fmachinery  were  placed,  came  to  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of 
f^May  to  examine  tenders  'made  by  British  firms.  It  is  the  mission's 
intention  to  place  orders  for  various  capital  goods,  including 
rolling  stock,  earth-moving  equipment,  cranes,  drills  and  mobile 
workshops.  Before  leaving  for  Burma,  the  mission  plans  to  visit 
(Some  other  European  countries. 


NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Branches  in: 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA. 
TANGANYIKA,  ZANZIBAR,  UGANDA,  ADEN 
AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE. 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in: 

ADEN,  KENYA  COLONY,  ZANZIBAR  AND  UGANDA. 


A  firm  of  American  consultants,  employed  by  the  Burmese 
Government,  has  drawn  up  an  eight-year  rehabilitation  and  de¬ 
velopment  plan.  This  plan  advocates  a  considerable  expansion  of 
Burma's  area  of  paddy  cultivation,  but  at  the  same  time  proposes 
a  diversification  of  her  national  economy.  Even  if  throughout 
the  post-war  period  the  world  was  “  rice  hungry,”  it  is  a  potential 
weakness  to  rely  in  foreign  trade  mainly  on  one  commodity  oniv. 
rherefore,  it  is  to  be  welcomed  that  the  plan  includes  schemes  for 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry.  The  building  of  new 
factories  for  various  industries,  modernisation  of  rice-milling  in¬ 
dustry,  extension  of  transport  facilities,  port  rehabilitation  and  an 
expansion  of  all  communication  services.  The  plan  includes 
several  irrigation  schemes,  modernisation  of  agriculture,  and 
refers  to  housing  and  other  fields  of  economic  and  social  life  ol 
the  country.  In  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  plan,  Burma 
will  have  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  capital  goods,  whereby  the 
funds  of  foreign  exchange  accumulated  by  the  Government  from 
the  country's  favourable  trade  balance  and  profits  of  the  state 
foreign  activities,  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  financing  the 
imports  of  capital  goods  for  the  development  schemes. 

Bumui’i  Finaneiai  Pomtion 

While  most  of  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  showed  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  the  first  half  of  1952, 
Burma  was  able  to  maintain  her  favourable  trade  balance,  mainly 
due  to  higher  prices  obtained  for  rice.  The  volume  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  imports  increased  during  the  first  six  months  of  1952  as 
against  the  corresponding  period  of  1951,  and  still  the  country  had 
a  favourable  trade  balance  of  20  million  Kyat  during  the  first  half 
of  1952  (or  approximately  20  per  cent  less  than  during  the  first 
haW  of  1951).  Referring  to  this  development,  EC.\FE  in  its  survey 
for  1952*  said  that: 


•  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East — 1952  {Bangkok : 
ECAFE.  1953;  London  :  HMSO.  7s.  6d.) 


To  what  extent 
Western  machines 
and  methods 

influence  India’s  ancient,  interwoven  cultures 
can  only  be  judged  by  those  directly  involved. 
That  is  why  the  experience  of  the  National 
Bank  of  India  can  be  so  helpful  to  British 
businessmen.  The  Bank’s  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  in  the  areas  which  it  serves  is 
always  at  hand  to  guide  those  wishing  to 
trade  there.  Enquiries  are  welcomed  at  the 
Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


Head  Office: 

26  BISHOPSGATE.  LONDON,  E.C.2. 
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STANDARD  STEEL  FRAMED  BUILDING 


Buildings  any  lengths  in  multiples  of  12  ft.  6  ins.  Widths 
in  multiples  of  standard  spans. 

Large  Sliding  Doors.  Perspex  Roof  lights  or  patent 
glazing.  Steel  framed  windows.  Completely  or  partly 
clad  in  Asbestos  Cement. 


Supplied,  erected  and  sheeted  complete  on  your  prepared 
foundations. 


LANESFIELD  WOLVERHAMPTON.  Tel  :  BILSTON  <1927-8-9. 


LONDON  OFFICE ;  27.  OLD  BOND  STREET  W.l.  Tel  :  GRO  3624-74 


“  The  considerable  increase  in  imports  of  producers’  goods  Conclusion 
and  technical  services  under  the  United  .States  Technical  Ad¬ 
ministration  (TCA,  formerly  ECA)  improved  the  country’s  stock 
position  and  productive  capacity.  In  view  of  the  sizable 
foreign  exchange  (especially  sterling)  reserves  and  the  favour¬ 
able  prospect  for  the  balance  of  payments,  the  government  is 
intensifying  its  development  effort.” 

The  Survey  further  adds  that: 

“  Burma  is  now  also  looking  upon  foreign  enterprise  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  it  did  immediately  after  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  Ministry  of  National  Planning  announced  that 
foreign  investments  in  Burmese  enterprises  would  not  be 

nationalised  for  a  period  of  25  years.  This  change  in  policy 

will  help  to  reduce  the  repatriation  of  foreign  capital  or  even 

to  encourage  its  inflow.” 

While  in  the  pre-war  period  taxes  on  income  and  land  repre- 
.sented  an  important  source  of  the  Burmese  government’s  revenue, 
in  the  post-war  period  the  income  from  these  taxes  decreased 

considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  supplemented 

the  traditional  taxes  with  profits  deriving  from  state  trading.t 

While  the  price  of  rice  was  increasing  throughout  the  last  years, 
the  cultivators  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  from  this,  as  the  profits 
went  to  the  state  trading  organisations.  (In  1952  about  1,250, (MX) 
tons  of  rice  were  exported,  including  730,000  tons  sold  by  the 
State  direct  to  foreign  governments,  and  the  balance  by  public 
tenders.)  This  policy  has  been  sometimes  criticised,  as  the  cul 
tivators  are  deprived  of  a  strong  financial  inducement  to  increase 
the  rice  production,  but  the  government,  pursuing  an  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  policy,  insists  that  the  real  income  of  the  cultivators  is 
not  smaller  than  pre-war,  and  continues  to  accumulate  funds. 


German  Cranes  for  India 

The  Hamburg  firm,  Kampnagel  Aktiengcscllschaft  (formeit( 
Nagel  &  Kaemp),  which  was  mentioned  in  our  May  issue  in  ens 
nection  with  the  Port  of  Chittagong  development,  is  supplying  tsj 
2(K)-ions  overhead  travelling  cranes  for  the  Nangal  power  projef 
described  on  the  following  pages.  Kampnagel  are  contractors  f<l 
the  steel  structure  of  Power  House  No.  1.  One  of  these  cranes  i 
shown  in  the  advertisement  on  p.  36.  The  firm  has  delivered  tw 
more  overhead  travelling  cranes  to  India;  one  100-tons  crane  ffl 
the  Condenser  House  at  Delhi,  and  one  60-tons  crane  to  the  waV 
power  station  at  Pathri.  In  addition,  two  revolving  gantry  crant 
t  Mobilization  of  Domextic  Capital  in  Certain  Countries  of  Asia  of  40  tons  capacity  were  supplied  to  the  Damodar  Valley  Ca 


and  the  Far  East  {Bangkok :  ECAFE,  1952;  London :  HMSO,  poration  (Maithon  project)  which  will  be  described  in  futuC 
I  Is.)  issues  of  Eastern  World.  r 
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Continued  from  page  29) 

The  Laotians  practice  the  Hinayana  form  of 
Buddliistn,  and  this  has  given  them  great  tolerance  and 
ranquility.  Buddhist  strictures  concerning  work  and 
x»ses.^i()^s  are  rigorously  upheld.  For  instance,  it  is 
bought  to  be  not  only  irreligious  but  ill-bred  to  earn  more 
ban  is  necessary  for  the  family’s  requirements.  The  father 
)f  the  family  cultivates  a  piece  of  land,  estimated  by  the 
ton/e.  or  Buddish  priest,  to  be  the  exact  size  for  his  needs, 
additional  land  is  only  granted  after  the  birth  of  a  child, 
but  after  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  family,  an  appro- 
date  strip  of  land  is  confiscated.  In  this  manner,  just 
iilficient  food  is  grown  to  allow  for  the  family’s  sustenance, 
us  a  small  surplus,  to  be  sold  in  the  market  to  enable 
cm  to  buy  strict  necessities,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
[he  bonze.  The  old.  the  poor  and  the  infirm  are  supported 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  or  by  the  rest  of 
;  community.  The  amassing  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake, 
jr  for  personal  prestige  is  quite  unknown,  in  fact  the  idea 
£  most  repugnant  to  the  Laotian  Buddhists.  Their 
spiritual  leaders,  the  bonzes,  set  an  example  of  absolute 
'enunciatit)n,  which  their  fellow  countrymen  try  to  emulate. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  a  highly  organised  reli¬ 
gious  background,  western  religions  have  made  little  or  no 
headway  except  among  the  tribes  of  the  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts.  who  have  been  largely  untouched  by  Buddhism,  and 
whose  religious  beliefs  centre  around  spirit  cults. 

This  then  is  the  country  whose  future  is  now  causing 
some  concern.  Although  the  Laotians  have  up  to  now 
remained  largely  untouched  by  western  civilisation,  they 
have  managed  to  get  along  quite  happily  without  those 
adjuncts  considered  so  necessary  for  civilised  living  to-day. 
Although  they  have  achieved  a  considerable  measure  of 
autonomy,  they  nevertheless  are  on  important  issues  still 
under  French  a)ntrol.  but  the  form  of  this  control  has  not 
been  too  irksome.  In  fact  a  liking  for  the  Laotian  way  of 
life  with  its  easygoing  emphasis  on  “  tomorrow.”  has  been 
the  undoing  of  many  Frenchmen  who  came  to  regard  the 
country  as  a  tropical  paradise— a  place  of  escape.  Tlie 
Laotian  lack  of  interest  in  outside  affairs  may  not  be^ble 
to  survive  the  tide  of  battle  which  now  threatens  to  despoil 
this  tranquil  country,  turning  it  like  Korea  into  a  bargain¬ 
ing  point  for  conflicting  ideologies  and  aspirations. 


THE 

BHAKRA 
AND  NANGAL 
PROJECT 

By  B.  Krishna  (Bombay) 


The  Nangal  Dam 

ONE  of  the  largest  multi-purpose  projects  in  India,  the 
680  feet  high  Bhakra  Dam.  the  second  highest  in  the 

world,  is  being  constructed  on  the  River  Sutlej,  some 
iOO  miles  north  west  of  Etelhi.  The  waters  of  the  Sutlej, 
after  crossing  400  miles  of  mountain  terrain  in  Western 

ibet  and  India,  will  be  dammed  at  Bhakra,  and  recede 
far  as  40  to  50  miles.  This  will  form  a  beautiful  lake 

urrounded  by  the  green  Shivaljk  Hills.  The  lake  will  be 
tnown  as  Govind  Sagar.  after  the  tenth  Sikh  prophet. 
Guru  Govind  Singh,  who  had  made  this  area  as  the  main 
*ntre  of  his  activity  during  his  campaign  against  the 
Moghals. 

Both  the  British  and  the  Americans  have  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Bhakra  and  Nangal  project.  While  the 
idea  of  a  dam  originated  with  the  former,  in  the  designing 
Bf  it  now  the  latter  are  playing  no  minor  jiart.  The 

lervices  of  Dr.  John  L.*  Savage,  the  American  expert  on 
liains.  will  be  long  remembered  in  this  connection.  The 


Bhakra  Dam  will  be  similar  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
in  the  United  States. 

The  first  proposal  to  construct  a  dam  on  the  River 
Sutlej  was  made  in  1908  by  Sir  Louis  Dane,  the  then 
Governor  of  the  undivided  Punjab,  who  happened  to  be 
on  tour  from  Simla  to  Sunni,  down  the  Sutlej  to  Bilaspur 

and  Rupar.  The  suggestion  was  to  build  a  200  feet  high 

dam  at  the  Sunni  gorge  but  the  plan  had  to  be  shelved 
owing  to  prohibitive  costs  and  it  was  thought  that  a  higher 
dam  might  be  more  economical.  In  1915  the  scheme  was 
revived  again,  and  this  time  the  choice  fell  on  Bhakra. 
The  site  was  found  to  have  better  rock  and  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  gorge,  with  the  result  that  a  higher  dam  could  be 
built.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  site,  however,  was 
made  in  1927  by  a  committee  of  experts,  comprising  the 
Consulting  Engineer  on  Dams,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Irrigation. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wiley;  the  Chief  Geologist  to  the  Attock  CHI 
Company,  Dr.  E.  S.  Pinford,  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  W. 
Nicholson  of  the  Punjab  Irrigation  Department. 
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The  Bhakra  Gorge 

The  scheme  remained  dormant  for  some  years  until 
it  was  taken  up  in  1942  at  the  instance  of  a  former 
Punjab  Minister,  the  late  Sir  Chhotu  Ram,  after  his  native 
districts  of  Rohtak  and  Hissar  had  suffered  a  serious 
drought.  Mr.  A.  N.  Khosla,  at  present  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Waterpower,  Irrigation  and  Navigation  Commis¬ 
sion.  Government  of  India,  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  study  the.  latest  techniques  in  high  dam  construction. 


but  the  plan  for  building  the  dams  had  to  be  postjK) 
because  of  the  war.  Actual  work  on  the  site,  howev? 
started  in  1946,  but  it  was  suspended  at  the  time 
India’s  partition  owing  to  the  migration  to  Pakistan 
a  large  number  of  Pathan  labourers,  who  were  engaged 
work  on  the  site.  The  present  activities  began  in  ear 
1948,  and  so  far  they  have  more  or  less  proceeded  accor 
ing  to  schedule. 

The  whole  project,  which  will  cost  the  Indian  Exche 
quer  over  Rs.  1,300  million,  is  expected  to  be  complete 
by  1956-57.  At  present,  work  at  Bhakra  is  being  carrk, 
out  on  two  diversion  tunnels,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  o 
half  a  mile  long.  About  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  this  wori 
has  been  completed.  The  Bhakra  Dam  will  be  the  bigg 
in  India.  It  will  conserve  the  waters  of  the  Sutlej  to 
amount  of  7.38  million  acre-feet  per  year,  of  which  ab 
5.7  million  acre-feet  will  be  available  for  hydro-electr! 
power  generation  and  irrigation  purposes.  There  will 
two  power  houses  at  Bhakra.  one  surface  and  the  ot 
underground;  and  the  total  installed  capacity  will  be  aba- 
one  million  kwts. 

Work  on  the  Nangal  Dam,  eight  miles  downstream 
is  almost  complete.  The  dam  is  95  feet  high,  1,029  fee 
long  and  has  28  bays  of  30  feet  span  each.  It  is  i 
balancing  reservoir  and  is  meant  to  meet  the  daily  uk 
weekly  fluctuations  on  four  power  houses  to  be  bui’ 
on  the  Nangal  canal,  producing  169,000  kwts.  of  elfe 
tricity;  to  feed  the  canal  which  tails  into  the  Bhakf 
Canal  system  about  40  miles  downstream  and  which  wi’ 


Kampnoye*  overhead 
travelling  crane  for 
Nangal  Power  House 
200  tons  capacity 


KAMPNAGEL  AKTIENGESELLSCH AFT 
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India’s  first  Five  Year  Plan  provides  for 
£10  million  to  be  spent  on  power  and  irriga¬ 
tion  projects.  Apart  from  the  Bhakra 
Nangal  dam.  there  are  many  other  projects 
under  construction:  the  Damodar  Valley 
Scheme,  the  Hirakud  Dam,  the  Ghataprabha 
Canal  and  many  other  projects,  which  will 
help  to  increase  the  production  of  food  by 
7.6  million  tons;  cotton  by  1.26  million 
bales;  jute  by  2.09  million  bales;  sugar  cane 
by  0.7  million  tons  and  oilseeds  by  0.4 
million  tons.  Eastern  World  is  deal¬ 
ing  regularly  with  these  and  other  Asian 
projects. 


carry  12,500  cusecs  of  water;  and  to  take  up  the  diurnal 
fluctuations  from  Bhakra.  The  dam  has  an  inspection 
fallery  25  feet  below  the  crest  level  for  observing  its 
behaviour,  and  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  India.  The 
canal  headworks  has  8  bays  of  24  feet  span  each.  The 
Bhakra  irrigation  system  will  consist  of  nearly  550  miles 
of  main  canals  with  over  2,400  miles  of  distribution 
canals. 

One  of  India’s  largest  irrigation  schemes,  the  Bhakra 
and  Nangal  project  will  irrigate  more  than  three  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  land  in  the  Punjab  (India),  PEPSU 
and  Rajasthan,  producing  annually  additional  1.3  million 


tons  of  food  grains  and  800,000  bales  of  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton.  Food  crops  alone  are  expected  to  save  the  Indian 
Exchequer  abut  Rs.  880  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 

Bhakra  is  sometimes  described  as  “  the  symbol  of 
the  new  Punjab.”  In  the  pre-partitioned  India,  the  arid 
lands  of  West  Punjab  were  restored  to  green  fertility 
through  a  canal  system  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  while  East  Punjab  remained  neglected.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Bhakra  scheme  will  bring  fertility  to  these  almost 
desert  lands.  It  will  make  the  State  both  agriculturally 
and  industrially  prosperous,  rehabilitating  over  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  agriculture  and  0.9  million  in  industry. 
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Factual  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
FEDERATION  of  MALAYA  and  COLONY  of  SINGAPORE 


Personal  or  written  enquiries  are  welcomed  by 
THE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  MALAYA  IN  THE  U.K. 
and  the  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  at 

MALAYA  HOUSE 
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TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  PAKISTAN 


By  Latif  Ahmed  Shertoani  (Karachi) 


EVHN  though  Pakistan  produces  more  than  60%  ot 
the  world’s  jute  (about  6  million  bales  of  4(X)  lbs. 
each)  and  the  finer  varieties  are  grown  nowhere  else, 
Pakistan  did  not  inherit  even  a  single  jute  mill.  In  the  same 
way,  although  Pakistan's  annual  production  of  cotton 
averages  1 .5  million  400-lb.  bales,  and  most  of  it  is  of  the 
long  staple  American  variety,  the  cotton  mills  that  fell  to 
Pakistan’s  share  at  the  time  of  partition  did  not  number 
more  than  17.  This  unbalanced  nature  of  our  economv 
made  itself  felt  all  the  more  when  in  1949-50,  on  the  plea 
that  Pakistan’s  rupee  was  overvalued,  India  refused  to  buy 
our  cotton  and  jute  and  to  supply  us  manufactures 
thereof.  This  extreme  step  taken  by  India  resulted  in 
serious  shortages  of  cotton  and  jute  goods  in  Pakistan  for 
some  time.  But  it  forced  us  into  doing  something  about 
our  textile  industry  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction 
that  Pakistan  has  made  considerable  progress  in  building 
up  her  jute,  cotton  and  woollen  industries. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  jute  industry  in  Pakistan 
is  that  the  Government  is  playing  a  very  imF)ortant  role  in 
its  development.  In  accordance  with  the  Industrial  Policy 
Statement  of  1948,  the  Government,  in  case  “  private 
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capital  was  not  forthcoming  in  adequate  measure  for  the 
development  of  any  particular  industry  of  national  import¬ 
ance.”  was  to  set  up  “  a  limited  number  of  standard  units 
more  as  a  means  of  attracting  private  enterprise  than  for 
any  other  object.”  Already  6,000  spindles  have  been  or 
are  being  installed,  all  in  partnership  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  well-known  Pakistani  firm,  tlie  Adamjee  Mills, 
are  setting  up  3,000  looms,  of  which  1,500  have  already 
gone  into  production  about  a  year  ago  and  the  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  export  of  .2,200  bales  of  hessian  to  the 
United  States.  However,  the  immediate  objective  is  to  be 
self-sufficient  in  jute  goods,  which  will  be  achieved  as  soon 
as  all  the  looms  installed  start  working. 

Six  other  units,  scheduled  to  go  in  production  in  1955, 
are  also  being  put  up  by  the  Government  in  partnership 
with  private  enterprise.  One  of  these  has  750  looms, 
4  units  are  of  500  looms  each,  and  one  of  250  looms.  From 
next  year  onwards,  we  hope  to  export  jute  goods  to  the 
dollar  areas,  which  will  enable  us  to  earn  currency  for  our 
development  projects.  When  all  the  6,(X)0  looms  are  work¬ 
ing,  we  hope  to  have  a  surplus  of  150,000  tons  of  jute 
goods,  valued  at  nearly  £20  million,  for  export  to  the  out- 
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side  world.  The  jute  industry  will  also  stabilise  our  jute 
trade,  inasmuch  as  it  will  consume  nearly  1.7  million  bales 
of  raw  jute,  leaving  about  4.3  million  bales  for  export, 
which  represents  the  world’s  demand  of  Pakistani  raw  jute. 

In  the  cotton  textile  industry,  the  pace  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  faster  than  that  anticipated  by  Pakistanis 
themselves.  We  had  originally  fixed  1 .000.000  spindles  as 
the  target  to  be  achieved  by  1954-55.  But  later  this  was 
revised  to  1.350.000.  While  this  target  appears  an  am¬ 
bitious  one  if  we  consider  that  the  country  started  with 
only  178.000  spindles,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  be 
reached  within  the  next  two  years.  In  1952.  there  were 
390,000  spindles  operating  in  this  country.  In  the  same 
year,  orders  were  placed  for  about  600.000  new  spindles, 
which  have  already  started  to  reach  Pakistan.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  we  shall  have  1.079.000  spindles 
functioning  at  the  end  of  the  current  year.  Orders  for 
another  48,400  spindles  have  been  placed  recently,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  1954  we  shall  have  about  1.128.000  spindles 
which  will,  in  addition  to  feeding  the  power  looms,  provide 
nearly  328,000  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each)  of  surplus  yarn  for 
t  i  Pakistan’s  500.000  hand  looms. 

In  terms  of  loomagc,  the  progress  has  been  equally 
sati.sfactory.  Starting  with  4.800  looms  in  1947.  we  had 
8.600  looms  in  1952:  towards  the  end  of  the  current  year 
the  number  will  be  13,600  and  at  the  end  of  1954  we  shall 
have  17.000  looms  in  operation. 

If  everything  goes  on  as  planned,  we  hope  to  become 
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almost  self-sufficient  in  our  requirements  of  cotton  textiles 
by  1954.  The  production  of  cotton  cloth  in  1947  amounted 
to  58.700  bales  (each  of  1^00  yards):  in  1952  we  produced 
nearly  118.000  bales:  by  1954  production  is  expected  to 
stand  at  230.000  bales  or  345.000.000  yards.  Together 
with  the  256  million  yards  annually  produced  on  our  hand- 
looms.  this  will  give  us  nearly  601  million  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  every  year. 

Although  the  cotton  textile  industry  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  private  enterprise,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
the  Government,  with  a  view  to  making  the  country  self- 
sufficient  in  cotton  textiles  as  early  as  possible,  has  not 
altogether  neglected  this  vital  industry.  Eleven  mills  have 
been  officially  sponsored  at  a  cost  of  85  million  rupees 
(nearly  £9  million).  Eight  of  these  units  are  in  various 


Where  on  earth  is  Mackay? 

Probably  you  arc  not  quite  sure.  It  is  one  of  many  prosperous  sugar  towns 
in  Queensland  —  and  it  has  a  branch  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  Like 
most  of  the  communities  that  together  form  the  Australian  market,  Mackay 
has  its  own  social  and  economic  conditions.  These  conditiora  are  first-hand 
knowledge  to  the  Ck)mmonwealth  Bank  which,  by  means  of  its  nationwide 
network  of  branches,  can  give  accurate  details  on  any  town  or  state,  or  the 
whole  continent.  British  exporters  viewing  the  Australian  market  12,000 
miles  away  will  find  this  knowledge  indispensable.  It  is  readily  available 
from  our  Financial  Information  Service  at  Australia  House  in  the  Strand. 
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stages  of  installation;  for  the  remaining  three  orders  are 
being  placed  in  the  current  financial  year. 

As  far  as  the  woollen  industry  is  concerned.  Pakistan 
produces  about  25  million  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  no 
mills  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  partition,  but  consider¬ 
able  headway  has  since  been  made.  Private  enterprise  is 
responsible  for  the  installation  of  5.600  worsted  spindles. 
8,400  woollen  spindles  and  40  power  looms.  In  addition, 
two  woollen  mills  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Government, 
one  at  Bannu  and  the  other  at  Harnai.  in  order  to  provide 
employment  for  people  in  the  poverty  stricken  tribal  area. 
Another  unit  in  which  the  Government  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  join  hands  is  being  planned  for  the  newly  de¬ 
veloped  Thai  Area. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  future  of  the  textile  industry  in 


Pakistan  is  very  bright.  Our  own  requirements  of  textiles 
are  considerable.  At  least  for  several  decades  there  wiB 
continue  to  be  a  big  demand  for  cotton  and  jute  manufac¬ 
tures  both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  South-East  Asia.  And 
now  that  our  prices  of  jute  goods  are  competitive,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  hessian  will  continue  to  be  imported  in  large 
quantities  by  the  American  countries.  By  setting  up 
modern  plants  we  hope  to  compete  successfully  with  India. 
In  the  cotton  textile  industry  our  only  serious  competitor 
is  Japan,  where  production  cost  has  been  maintained  at  a 
surprisingly  low  level,  but  we  are  better  placed  than  Japan 
who  must  import  every  pound  of  cotton  she  needs,  while 
almost  all  our  requirements  will  be  met  by  home  pro¬ 
duction. 
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ECONOMIC  PUBUCATIONS 

A  StiHiy  of  the  MarkeU  for  British  En|piieeriiig  Prorfuets 

(British  Council  fur  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade. 

Is.  bd.) 

rp HE  importance  of  China  as  the  potential  market  for  British 
*  engineering  products  is  emphasised  in  the  Study  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Council  which  has  been  formed  to: 
“undertake  activities  with  the  general  purpose  of  facilitating  trade 
and  commercial  relationships  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries.” 

The  publication  stresses  the  fact  that  “the  expansion  of 
engineering  exports  is  of  crucial  importance  to  Britain,  but  the 
possibility  of  securing  an  adequate  steady  growth  within  the 
existing  pattern  of  trade  is  slight,”  and  adds  that  “  the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  dollar  gap  and  the  anticipated  contraction  of  the 
American  economy  after  the  armament  boom  would  seem  to  make 
this  possibility  remote.” 

The  importance  of  exports  for  Britain’s  engineering  industry 
and  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  UK  can  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  following  figures  which  show  the  value  of  exports  of  some 
branches  of  the  engineering  industry  in  1951  and  indicate  the 
percentage  of  production  of  these  branches  exported  during  the 
same  year: 

Passenger  automobiles:  £127.5  mill.  (66%);  commercial 
vehicles:  £74.5  mill.  (50%);  railway  equipment;  £2.8  mill.  (44%); 
agricultural  machinery:  £59  mill.  (55%);  internal  combustion 
engines:  £24.5  mill.  (58%);  machine  tools:  £16.3  mill.  (35%), 
etc.  Britain’s  engineering  industry,  the  exports  of  which  pay 
largely  for  the  country’s  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials,  faces 
a  buyers’  market— which  has  now  extended  to  all  sections  of 
industrial  production — and  an  intense  competition,  particularly 
from  the  USA,  Germany  and  Japan.  In  addition,  Britain  can  no 
longer  buttress  her  exports  of  capital  goods  by  large-scale  invest¬ 
ments  overseas,  while  American  corporate  investments  overseas 
will  be  followed  by  exports  of  American,  and  not  British  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Study  recalls  the  considerable  rise  in  the  exports  of  UK 
engineering  products  to  the  Soviet  Union  following  th^  conclusion 
of  a  trade  agreement  in  1930,  but  unfortunately  omits  to  show 
how  far  Britain’s  refusal— for  political  reasons —  to  trade  with 
Soviet  Russia  during  the  'twenties  adversely  affected  Britain’s 
economy  and  resulted  in  the  placing  of  large  Russian  orders  in 
Germany.  If  this  parallel  should  be  pursued  further,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  China  is  able  to 
receive  some  capital  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from 
countries  within  the  Soviet  orbit.  During  Prime  Minister  Chou 
En-lai’s  visit  to  Moscow  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Stalin’s  funeral, 
additional  protocols  were  signed  for  the  further  expansion  of 
trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  including  deliveries 
from  the  USSR  to  China  of  equipment  for  the  meUllurgical. 
mining,  engineering,  chemical,  power  and  other  industries,  and 
also  supplies  of  modern  agricultural  machines  and  other  goods. 
China  will  deliver  to  the  USSR  non-ferrous  metals,  rice,  vegetable 
oils,  oil-bearing  seeds,  meat,  tobacco,  tea,  fruit,  wool,  jute,  raw 
silk,  silk  fabrics,  hides  and  other  goods. 

The  Study  states  that  “evidence  is  increasing  that  excessive 
ieal  in  restricting  this  trade  is  far  more  detrimental  to  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth  than  to  the  Eastern  countries.”  It  gives 
interesting  details  of  the  activities  of  prominent  West  German 
businessmen  who,  with  the  backing  of  the  Federal  Government, 
formed  a  special  committee  to  foster  the  trade  with  China  and 
other  countries  beyond  the  “  iron  curtain,”  and  gives  some  details 
on  machinery  exports  to  that  area  from  West  European  conti¬ 
nental  countries.  Regrettably  no  information  is  included  on 
Japanese  exports  to  China. 

The  Study  enumerates  China’s  huge  demand  of  agricultural 
machinery,  food-processing  plant,  crawler  tractors,  lumbering 
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equipment,  saw  mills,  drilling  machinery  and  other  machiiien 
instruments  and  equipment  for  the  execution  of  the  national  com 
struction  programme.  The  publication  draws  the  conclusiM 
(hat:  “There  are  great  advantages  for  Britain  in  any  trade  whi9 
can  reduce  uncertainty  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  world  trau 
lluctuations.  .Stable  markets  based  on  planned  construction  afl 
industrial  expansion  exist  in  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  f^stM 
Europe,  and  these  markets  are  capable  of  absorbing  increasifl 
quantities  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  a  very  long  time,”  as 
adds  that  “  the  British  engineering  industry  with  its  highlH 
diversified  production  and  its  great  adaptability  is  perhaps  b«i 
fitted  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  quality  of  British  e» 
gineering  is  fully  appreciated,  giving  the  United  Kingdom  m 
initial  advantage  over  its  competitors.  This  is  particularly  trig 
of  China  where  many  technicians  have  long  experience  of  BritiA 
equipment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.”  f 

R.  D.  R 


IndustrialiiMitioii  of  North  West  China  t 

The  first  steps  in  the  industrialisation  programme  for  Noi1| 
West  China  will  be  completed  this  year.  They  include  thi 
development  of  new  oilfields,  the  sinking  of  new  coal  shafl^ 
construction  of  modern  power  plants  and  the  launching  of  i 
machine  tool  industry.  In  addition  textile  output  will  be  e» 
larged  by  the  addition  of  100,000  spindles.  Although  the  majoi 
part  of  the  funds  allocated  for  capital  construction  in  the  NurtI 
West  this  year  are  to  be  spent  on  surveying  and  prospecting,  diret 
investments  in  the  above  industries  will  be  double  that  of  lai 
year. 

The  North  West  region  of  China  covers  an  area  as  large  a| 
India  and  has  a  population  of  23  million.  It  is  rich  in  miner! 
and  agricultural  resources  but  little  was  done  in  the  past  to  e:^ 
ploit  them.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  wool  and  co'ton  yd 
there  is  practically  no  production  of  textiles.  It  is  also  al 
important  source  of  copper  and  non-ferrous  metal  ores.  1 

This  year's  industrial  output  will  be  raised  by  .50%  over  thi 
of  last  year*  partly  by  making  the  fullest  use  of  existing  industriei 
and  partly  by  the  new  plants  which  will  come  into  operatiol 
Transport  requirements  have  been  met  by  the  building  of  24 
miles  of  new  railway  lines  in  addition  to  repairing  existing  onei 
For  the  first  time,  the  city  of  Lanchow,  the  capital  of  Kanj 
Province,  is  linked  by  rail  with  tho  coast.  New  highways  havi 
been  built  to  link  remote  areas  with  the  main  railway  lines.  ^ 

The  Techaical  Institute  in  Thailand 

Early  in  19.52,  the  Thai  Government,  through  its  Ministry  iil 
Education,  appropriated  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  Tech 
nical  Institute  in  Bangkok.  Six  buildings  of  the  Institute  are  nov 
under  construction  on  the  42-acre  Crown  Property  site  in  Tui^ 
Mahamck,  and  funds  are  available  for  another  six  buildings  to  bd 
started  in  the  near  future. 

The  Institute  is  scheduled  to  be  opened  this  month  and  wil 
provide  vocational  training,  to  increase  tho  number  of  skillet 
Thai  workers  for  the  dovclopment  of  trades  and  industries  it 
the  country.  There  will  be  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  builtK 
ing,  metal  trades,  photography,  radio,  auto  mechanics,  boat  buiid| 
ing  and  teacher  training.  Other  subjects  will  be  added  as  th4 
Institute  develops.  '  | 

The  American  economic  aid  office  in  Thailand  (MSA)  il 
aiding  this  programme  by  providing  the  services  of  education 
specialists  and  supplying  more  than  Baht  8,500,000  worth  ol 
equipment.  A  large  portion  of  this  equipment  has  already  arrived 
in  Bangkok.  The  Thai  Government  plans  to  build  three  moif 
technical  institutes  in  the  near  future:  one  in  the  .South  at 
Songkia,  another  in  the  north  and  the  third  in  the  northeast. 


